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the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. ot] 
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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





SOWING CLOVER SEED. 

There is hardly any single job on the 
farm that we usually perform in such 
an unsatisfactory manner, in our opin- 
ion. as this one of sowing clover seed, 
in early spring, on wheat ground. 

Ever since the last deep snow began 
to disappear, we have watched for that 
ideal “honey-combed surface,’ and a 
quiet morning, but it has failed to put 
in an appearance, so far. 

The 20-acre field of wheat, to be 
seeded down, is quite rolling in places 
and of a mixture of sand and clay 
loam. Under these conditions we have 
been sowing clover seed this morning. 
The snow is all gone and it does not 
even freeze at night. There is no frost 
in the ground, and the surface is dry 
enough to walk over without rubbers. 

In portions of the field the soil is 
heavy clay and full of “cracks.” On 
the lighter portions very few cracks 
are visible. As it is now the middle 
of March we decided to sow without 
the cracks or honey-combed surface. 

We believe in early sowing, but 
there is some danger in sowing this 
field as we have this forenoon. 
seed practically all lies loosely on top 
of the surface soil, though of course 
some seeds fell or rolled into the little 
crevices. 

If a heavy or dashing rain should 
fall within a day or two, much of this 
seed would be washed away, or dis- 
tributed so unevenly over the field as 
to make the seeding almost a failure. 

As the conditions were this morning, 
we would naturally decide to wait un- 
til the surface soil became dry enough 
to drag with a slanted spike-tooth har- 
row. Why did we not? 

We seeded this field to timothy last 
fall, at the same time of sowing wheat, 
instead of waiting until ten days or 
two weeks later. The new grain drill 
was arranged with tubes set to dis- 
tribute the timothy seed ahead of the 
hoes. This covered the timothy seed 
more than usual and delayed its ap- 
pearance as a growing plant among 
the young wheat. Consequently we 
did not expect the timothy to get much 
of a start last fall and choke the 
wheat, as it usually does when sown 
at the time of wheat seeding. 

A day or two ago we walked over 
this field and found the young timothy 
nicely started and almost as “thick as 
hair,” not on a bald head, but “on a 
dog.” 

It seemed like assuming consider- 
able risk to wait-a few days longer, 
then sow the clover seed and harrow 
in. If this experiment was tried, 
would it not destroy a goodly portion 


The | 


the job must be done when the surface 
soil is at least moderately dry. 

However, in order to test the matter, 
we shall leave a narrow strip, sow to 
clover a few days later, when we have 


a favorable opporianity, then drag 
with a spike-tooth harrow and roll 
down immediately. If the timothy 


“pulls through” all right, it wiil as- 
sure us of what we more than half sur- 
mise, that even young timothy can 
stand a “harrowing scene” better than 
we can. Under such circumstances, 
we .may arrange to be away from 
home upon pressing business when the 
experiment is made, after giving strict 
orders to the operator not to back out 
of his job. 

If the field had not been seeded to 
timothy last fall, we should now har- 
row the wheat anyway, for repeated 
experiments have shown us that it 
pays to stir the soil among the wheat 
plants, especially in the spring as soou 
as the ground is settled. This same 
harrowing would also help cover the 
clover seed. 

As to just how and when all the 
above mentioned work should be done, 
to secure best results, no one of us 
does, or ever will know. With con- 
stantly and ever varying conditions to 
meet, of which we cannot foretell, we 
must do the best we can with what we 
have in hand. 

This season we have made up a 
three-bushel mixture of ciover seed as 
follows: Two bushels June or me- 
dium red, and one-half bushel each of 
mammoth and alsike clover. There is 
actually 19 acres of ground to be cov- 
ered with this seed, 

It seems to us as though a drill at- 
tachment for sowing clover seed, to 
small tubes and slender, sharp-pointed 
convey the seed to the soil through 
hoes, cculd be devised and attached to 
our ordinary grain drills. Then we could 
sow our clover seed and have every 
kernel lightly covered with soil. With 
such an attachment we could sow our 
clover seed to-day, among the wheat 
plants and young timothy, cover the 
clover seed, and the agitation of the 
soil would be beneficial, rather than 
detrimental, to the wheat. 

ROOTS FOR FEEDING STOCK IN WINTER. 
What variety of roots do you prefer 
for feeding stock in winter? 
Also, would like to know what 
variety of corn to plant for silage. 
Kalkaska Co., Mich. P. M. LOSSING. 
We do not feed roots. Should pre- 
fer mangel wurzels and rutabagas for 
general stock feeding. Should preter 
to feed no bagas to milch cows. 
Plant that variety that is natural or 
acclimated to your section or corn belt. 
The best corn for silage is that field 
corn that will contain the largest per 
cent of digestible nutrients at the 
time of cutting and filling the silo. 
Hence it must be corn that will ma- 
ture before frost kills it. Immature 
corn does not make good silage, as a 
general thing. 

SEEDING MUCK LAND. 
What is the best grass or grass mix- 


well drained and is not very often coy- 
ered with water. 

St. Joseph, Mich. GEO, J. LANG. 

Try red top, timothy and orchard 
grass, If water 
stands on the surface periodically, the 
seeding will be more or less of a fail- 
ure, 


See recent issues. 


WANTS A NEW TOOL. 
I must buy a new tool soon, and lL 
hardly know what to buy that will do 
the most work for the least money in- 
vested. 
I think we should discuss the merits 
and faults of the different tools 
through The Farmer, and thus help 
those who are intending to buy, and 
save them perhaps from buying a tool 
which they would not be pleased with 
after using. 
READER. 
Send us a description of the needs 
and uses to which the tool will be put. 
and then we will try to help you out. 
If it is a general purpose harrow, some 
style of a spring tooth will fill the bill 
better than anything else. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
MANURE AND RYE 
LAND. 


ON SANDY 


There has been so much said about 
manure I think I ought to let the 
farmers know about my plan. 

It must be remembered that I am 
only an amateur farmer, but I have 
had a great deal of experience with 
manure, as the farm we live on was 
very poor when we bought it. 

Our friend and neighbor, A. J. Lap- 
ham, suggested that we haul manure 
from the city to put upon our corn 
ground. This was in 1895, and we 
commenced to draw manure. 

We live three miles from the city, 
and we used to make two trips a day, 
and sometimes we would make three 
trips. We got all the manure we could 
draw for the cleaning of the yard, and 
to keep it cleaned up all the year. We 
soon found we could cover over quite 
a large field in the winter, so we laid 
out about four acres to cover that win- 
ter. 

When we came to plow for corn we 
found we had put on so much coarse 
straw and other matter that it was 
almost impossible to plow it under. It 
was very dry that year, so we did not 
get much good from our winter's 
work, but the next year we had a very 
large crop of corn on this same field. 
We kept on drawing until we had 
covered about eight acres, and we 
spread it as fast as we hauled it. Last 
June we commenced to cover a field 
where we intend to plant corn this sea- 
son. This field has about five and a 
half acres in it, and last week we fin- 
ished it, and some of it we covered 
twice—a gravel hill—where we could 
not grow anything. 

This was the first we covered, and 
after about six weeks we went over it 
again and put fine manure upon it a 
second time. Then the weeds began 
to grow and in September we had to 
cut them down with the mower to pre- 
vent them from going to seed. We 


where heretofore there has never been 
anything—not even weeds. 


There has been a great deal said 
about spreading manure when it is 


hauled out. When at our farmers’ in- 
stitute, this was one of the main ques- 
tions, and it was almost the unani- 
mous verdict that it was best to spread 
as fast as drawn. 

In riding around the country | see 
large piles of stable manure around 
the barns, and say to myself: “I wish I 
had those large piles to haul out on my 
farm.” It seems to me that farmers 
are making a mistake in not drawing 
out their manure in the winter, and 
save the time, as it must take some 
days to draw out some of the piles that 
are around some of the barns in this 
section. 

Last year I had about three acres 
which I had sowed to rye. It was 
thick, and the neighbors said it would 
not amount to anything, so I thought 
I would plow it under and perhaps | 
would get a little good from it. 

It was so big I had to use a chain to 
get it into the furrow. I fitted it as 
best I could and sowed it to fodder 
corn. Such corn! We had eight big 
loads of corn fodder off the three acres, 
and it was of the best quality and had 
lots of small ears upon it, which the 
stock liked very much. 

I have sowed the same patch to rye 
again, and I think I shall plow it un- 
der and sow to corn again this year. 
This field we have never put any 
manure on, and it is hard to draw to 
this field on account of a hill we would 
have to draw up. 

What do you think, Mr. Editor; was 
the plowing under of the rye a good 
plan? ov should we have cut it, and 
then plowed it, and would you advise 
us to plow under the rye the present 
season, same as last year? Could we 
get this field into good fertile condition 
by turning under rye every year? 

We do not have much stock, and 
have to draw most all our manure 
from the city. In the near future we 
will tell you how we succeed in mak- 
ing butter, and how we sell it. 

Calhoun Co., Mich. Cc. L. HOGUE. 

(Being acquainted with friend 
surroundings, soil and con- 
ditions, we think his plan of hauling 
manure from the city is the best he 
can devise. 

He has the time during the winter 
to haul this manure, and it furnishes 
just what he needs most on his farm 
—plenty of humus or vegetable matter. 
As to plowing under the rye, he 
takes, some risk in letting it get so near 
maturity before turning under. Dur- 
ing a dry season the straw would ar- 
rest capillarity. and cause a failure in 
the growth and maturity of the crop 
planted on the furrows above. 

We advise turning the rye under be- 
fore it heads out, and this will allow 
him to put in the drilled corn some- 
what earlier, thus making an available 
soiling crop much sooner than under 
last season’s plan. 
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ing on the land is a good one. But 
get a good coat of manure on this field 
soon as possible, is our advice, then 
put the field into a regular rotation.— 
ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. g 
SUB-AIR DUCT FOR CELLAR. 


I am about to remodel my cellar, 
and am located on a bank where about 
five rods from my house the ground 
descends quite fast, so that in seven 
or eight rods it is below the bottom of 
the cellar. 

The outlet is still several feet above 
the flats, where the air is pure. Would 
it be any advantage to put in large 
tile and let fresh air into the cellar’ 
In that distance would it cool the hot 
air in summer and keep out frost in 
winter? 

What size of tile would it require for 
a large cellar? 

Wayne Co., Mich. READER. 

(If the job costs little, by doing the 

* work yourself, we should be inclined 
to try the experiment anyway. Four 
or six-inch tile would be preferable, in 
our opinion. The ventilation would be 
improved, and you could secure a more 
equable temperature. 

The opening into the duct or tile, 
from near the cellar-bottom, should be 
arranged with an air-tight, adjustable 
trap or valve, so that you can control 
both temperature and air circulation 
at any time. 

The proper way to cool the cellar in 
warm weather would be to open the 
corridors and air duct at night, then 
close them in the morning. The cellar 
should be built frost-proof, anyway, 
and we should place no dependence on 
this air duct for winter operations. 

We may be partially wrong in the 
above assumption, having had no 
actual experience, but hope to hear 
from some brother farmer who has 
made an actual experiment along this 
line. Sub-earth air ducts are used 
successfully in some cheese curing 
rooms for securing an equable temper- 
ature and controlling amount of moist- 
ure.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
UNDERTAKING TOO 
RETROSPECT, 


MUCH—A 


At the close of the last growing sea- 
son my son and myself discussed the 
season's operations and concluded that 
we could truthfully assert that we had 
had no serious losses from neglecting 
to attend to growing crops at the right 
time. The nearest we came to failure 
from too little care was in field corn 
and early potatoes, and in both in- 
stances too much rain at the critical 
time delayed us. 

It is easy to write as some do about 
taking time by the forelock, and using 
the weeder and smoothing harrow 
while the weeds are sprouting, but it 
is not so easy to practice when con- 
‘tinual rains make the valleys in a corn 
field a quagmire and absolutely for- 
bid doing anything, until both weeds 
and corn are so far along that noth- 
ing but hand hoeing will clean up the 
rows. At such times one wishes the 
corn was in check rows, but as my 
gardening and berry growing makes 
long, narrow strips most desirable my 
corn is drilled and I have quit dream- 
ing over what might be if my fields 
were large and square. 

It was a very poor season for early 
potatoes and most -of my acquaint- 
ances made a total failure, so I was 
glad to figure up $125 as the receipts 
from two and a half acres. The very 
poor yield was partially made up by 
good prices, all selling for from 60 to 
100 cents per bushel. There was. how- 
ever, quite a pleasant sequel to this 
amount received from sales, I was 
very busy all summer, being on the 
wagon from three to six days in the 
week. and having some literary and 
other special work which gave me 
little time to mourn over spilled milk. 
And when the boys told me that they 
had dug all of the New Queen that 
were worth digging 1 did not investi- 
gate, but told them to tackle the Ru- 
rals, 

Owing to the unprecedented late 
fall, giving ripe tomatoes, lima beans, 
and sweet corn until Oct. 28th, I was 
kept busy going to market, and then 
we had a few apples to market, and 
the late potatoes, so Ll did not inves- 
tigate the New Queens until about the 

middle of November. I then took a 
potato hook and a couple of bushel 
crates, thinking I would hunt a few (to 
keep the variety), out of the rank 
growth of late summer grass, which 
grew after the crop was laid by. 1 


found that there were quite a lot of 
rows which the boys had left, amount- 
ing to probably twenty or more 
bushels. 

My son was’ busy husking corn 
which he wished to get done before 
Thanksgiving, so I kept at the dig- 
ging alone and finally succeeded in 
getting out 51 bushels of pretty fair 
potatoes. All would do for seed in a 
scarce year, and more than half were 
of good eating size. As almost every- 
body ate all their very early potatoes 
down to the size of marbles, I have 
but little doubt that early seed will 
command a dollar and perhaps more, 
so what the boys did not consider 
worth digging made a comfortable ad- 
dition to the receipts from the early 
potatoes. Owing to the acknowledged 
scarcity of early potato seed and the 
probability of good prices all through 
July and part of August, I shall plant 
all my seed, making special arrange- 
ments for plenty of help during the 
“buggy” period in June. 

EXTRA HELP IN HARVEST TIME. 

The failure to plan for sufficient 
help, or what amounted to the same 
thing, undertaking too many crops, 
was a besetting sin in my section the 
past summer. One man with forty 
acres of wheat in-sight, and about the 
same acreage of oats and corn to put 
out, and enly four horses and two 
hired men, put out three acres of po- 
tatoes, 70,000 cabbages, and some 
other garden truck. The bugs got all 
the potatoes except eight bushels, and 
lack of tillage and neglect got away 
with a good many cabbages, thousands 
of heads not getting to any size. 

I was on another farm about the 
middle of June which was literally 
groaning with the crops of hay, wheat 
and rye. Said I to the owner, you 
ought to have another man right 
away; it will be impossible for you, 
with your present force, to manage 
your large butter dairy, go to market 
every Saturday, and do justice to all 
this work. He said he guessed he had 
his hands full, but it would not pay 
to put all the profits into labor. 

The result was that only four rows 
of more than an acre of potatoes got 
worked, the large garden became over- 
run with weeds, so that I sold him to- 
matoes, cabbage and other vegetables 
to use, and part of his corn was 
worked once. The year before he sold 
more than $20 worth of vegetables to 
his butter customers, and judging his 
potato crop by the four rows which 
were worked, he lost not less than $75 
on potatoes. Here was the best part 
of $100 from failure to have an extra 
hand for a few weeks. 

Ohio. : L. B. PIERCE. 
(There is much truth in what friend 
Pierce says about having plenty of 
help when a diversity of crops and the 
haying and harvest season comes on. 
It is a serious time on many farms. 

In our section it is almost impossible 
to get extra help at such a time, es- 
pecially help that is good for anything. 
Many men “lie around” the towns and 
Villages, with nothing to do, and not a 
cent in their pockets. The majority of 
them will not work on a farm, unless 
for short hours and long pay. Very 
few such are worth their board and 
lodging. 

The only thing they are “expert” in 
is working their mouths, and the only 
thing they believe in is the stiffest 
kind of a “union labor” organization. 
These men would do fairly well as 
“walking delegates,” except they 
would hate to walk much, and they 
are a species of anarchist, so far as 
their religion is concerned. 

This may be strong talk, but it is 
true of many of the shiftless charac- 
ters who hang around our small towns 
and cities, and are expected to do a 
little work “by the day” for the farmer 
yor the haying and harvest season. 
—Ed.) 


WHAT EUROPEAN AGRICULTUR- 
ISTS ARE DISCUSSING, 


Frem Our Paris Correspondent. 

The Congress of French Agricul- 
turists is now in session—the week 
preceding the annual agricultural ex- 
hibition on the Champs de Mars, for 
all France—and which, be it observed 
in passing, promises to be very bril- 
liant. The president of the agricultur- 
ists’ society, the Marquis de Vogue, 
had only congratulations to express to 
his auditors; the farmers had obtained 
from parliament all they desired; an 
augmented bounty had been added for 
the exportation of sugar—to supply 
English consumers with an article four 
times cheaper than can be had by 
French consumers themselves; the 





dealings in fictitious stocks of grain 





had been stopped, and the “Cadena” 
law prevented grain rings and the rig- 
ging of the home cereal markets. Land 
taxes were reduced for small occupiers 
as far as the wants of the revenue 
would admit, while duties on importa- 
tions deterimental to French outputs, 
had been increased—live stock and 
prepared meats in general. French 
farmers need not hence dream of 
Klondike. 

Sugar is a substance as necessary 
for life, that is for alimentation, as 
bread and meat. Prejudice up to the 
present rules that sugar is only a con- 
diment, like pepper, salt, spices, etc., 
useful as seasoning. Germany is ex- 
perimenting in the employment 
of sugar in the feeding ot 
her soldiers. She is also ex- 
perimenting with the molasses, 
next to a waste product, from the beet 
sugar mills, in the feeding of farm 
stock, for Germany turns out annually 
one-fifth of the world’s sugar crop. 
Nor has the question been overlooked 
in France, though not studied as it 
will be, for in the consumption of their 
sugar lies the escape of the French 
from the terrible bounty tax. M. 
Bernard, of Coupvray (Seine-et-Marne), 
buys poor, cheap wheat, grinds it, 
mixes it with bran, and adds one-third 
part of beet sugar treacle or molasses; 
kneads the mass, and bakes it into a 
kind of ginger-bread looking ailment. 
It stores well, escapes all attacks from 
insects and vermin, and can be readily 
transported any distance. Year after 
vear he feeds his live stock with his 
“cakes;” the daily ration is for oxen 
and milch cows, 6% to 11 pounds; 2% 
to 4% pounds for horses, 2 pounds for 
sheep and half that quantity .for 
It is a cheap diet and highly 


lambs. : y 
relished. In southern Russia farmers 
dissolve the molasses in lukewarm 


water, pour it over chopped hay, and 
give the mass to the cattle. it. £e- 
places in part oil cake, and the stock 
are never attacked by any disease. M. 
Bernard finds the employment of mo- 
lasses corrects the debilitating effects 
of a too aqueous food. Germany does 
not see her way clearly in the matter 
so far, the expense of working up the 
molasses being too high. ‘his dif- 
ficulty has induced Dr. Ramm, of 
twelve 


Bonn, to experiment upon 
milch_ cows at Poppelsdorf for four 
months, ending April, 1896. Molasses 


were employed with six substances as 
forage, in which peat or turf, reduced 
by patent machinery to an impalpable 
powder, was included; then came palm 
oil seeds, palm oil cake, potato pulp 
from the fecula mills, sliced 
mangels and crushed barley. In ad- 
dition to the molasses ration all the 
animals received chopped hay and 
sliced mangels. The dose of molasses 
was in the ratio of 18 pounds per ton 
of live weight. Excepting the potato 
pulp all the animals took fairly to the 
preparations. The action of the mo- 
lasses with turf powder and palin 
seeds was not. satisfactory; except 
when fed with molasses and _ sliced 
mangels, all the cattle diminished a 
little in weight. The barley compound 
induced a greater richness of milk. 
Moreover, when beet sugar was el- 
ployed the results did not differ from 
the molasses. The latter then, as em- 
ployed in southern Russia, or mixed 
with sliced mangels, realized the ends 
aimed at. No increase took place in 
the sugar of milk, nor was any taste 
of a disagreeable nature imparted to 
the milk or butter. Neither did the 
mixture in any way affect cows in 
calf, or near calving, or after calving. 
Cc. 








E y of Production. 


The farmer has not been slow to note that his 
profits have maintained a fixedness or increased 
just in proportion as he has been able to reduce 
the cost of production. All machines which in 
any way serve to obliterate partially or entirely 
the always expensive hand labor have been a boon 
of priceless value to the man who digs his wealth 
from the soil. Among such mackines we know 
of none which has ose more effective in results 
than the Aspinwall Potato Planter, a cut of which 
we show on this page, and which is manufactured 





by the Aspinwall Mfg. Co. ,of Jackson, Mich. Many |. 


of our readers are owners of this machine and 
we know they will agree with us whea we say that 
its use has made a successful art of potato grow- 
ing. Under the proper conditions it will do the 
work of about 8 men, opening the furrow, dropping 
the seed at the desired interval, filling up the fur- 
Tow again, covering the seed with great evenness 
and marking out the next row allat one operation. 
LS so ennai and ep with which the 
w ation is performed aid ‘ i 

in the growth of apr hash rai, 








Eureka Power Windmill. 


The following illustration represents something 
entirely different from any other power windmill 
produced to-day. Intending purchasers will do well 
to write manufacturers for their catalog. 

BLOOMINGDALE, Mich., Sept. 30, 1897. 
MESSRS. SMITH & POMEROY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN :—Inclosed find draft for balance due 
on 13 ft. power Eureka Steel Windmill and Grinder. 
I have just finished putting in elevators and corn 
Sheller. I can safely say it is a success io every 








way, and I can 
safely recom- 
mend it to any 
farmer who has 
80 acres or more 
of land, and 
raises hogs and 
cattle. All they 
would have to 
do would be to 
come to my mill 
when the wind iy 

blows and seeitrun Ittakes nearly one-nalf less 
grain to feed stock after being ground. Does it pay 
to grind feed? I say, yes. You can figure the ex- 
pense of going to the mill, shrinkage of grain and 
the money you pay for grinding, and your mill is 
soon paid for. We started our mill to grinding just 
at harvest time, and we have ground about 500 
bushels; and we shall grind about 2,000 bushels of 
our own grain in this year, say nothing about what 
we can grind for the neighbors if the: want us to. 
Please send the d.ubtful ones to me and I can soon 
convince them. Very respeetfully, J. T. ROBINSON. 





Good Roads Will Save You $4,500,000 
Annually. 


The average cost of moving a ton one m'le over 
our country roads is 25 cents, and to move a ton 
ten miles would cost $2, or 20 cents per mile, and 
this does not include the driver’s time. It is fair 
to say that the saving made by good roads in a 
few years would be sufficient to give every farmer 
anasphalt pavement from his front door to the 
nearest market. 

The totalamount of sores peed sold in this 
—— annually is about $3,000,000,000 and the am- 
ount of purchases made by the farmer is about $1,- 
500,000,000, hence good roads will save 10 Frercent on 








these amounts or $4,500,000 annually to the Ameri- 
can farmer. The best road machines in the world 
are wide tires. They take the place and render 
almost unnecessary the road scraper, etc. The 
narrow tires cut the best roads to pieces in a short 
time and make the bad roads worse. The wide tires 
improve and preserve the good roads and make 
the bad roads into first-class highways. 

_ Elaborate tests of the draft of wide and narrow 
tired wagons have just been completed by the 
Missouri Agricultural College Experiment Sta- 
tion, Columbia, extending over a period of a year 
anda half. Contrary to public expectation, in 
nearly all cases draft was materially lighter when 
tires six inches wide were used than with tires of 
standard width. The load hauled was in all cases 
the same, and the draft was most carefully deter- 
mined by means of self-recording dynamometer. 
The beneficial effect of the wide tire on dirt roads 
is strikingly shown in some recent tests at the 
station. In atrial, when a clay road was so badly 
cutinto ruts as to be almost impassable for light 
vehicles and pleasure carriages, after running the 
six-inch tires over this road twelve times the ruts 
were completely filled and a first-class bicycle 
path made. 

Put wide tires on your wagon. You can buy 
wheels of steel or wood to fit your wagons with 
these wide tires at reasonable price, and the Elec- 
tric Wheel Co., of Quincy. Ill, who have kindly 
loaned the cut shown in this article, have a book 
called ‘Preservation of Farm Profits,” which 
they send free to anyone upon application, which 
is full of information on this subject. 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 


SEED OATS Michigan Wonder, 

® best oat grown. My seed 

pure, absolutely free from smut and foul stuff. 75c. 

per bushel; good cotton sacks free when full. 

GOLD INE is best corn grown. My seed, 

very choice selected, $1 per bushel; sacks free when 
full. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


FOR SALE, SEED OATS, te, grea®, Uin- 


per bush. or $6 for 10 bushels. Sacks free. Cash must 
be sent with order. J. E. VOGEL, Lansing, Mich. 


BEST SUCAR BEETS 


aer grown from best seeds; we have them. Address 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 52 Dey 8t.. New York. 


FOR SALE, j.0i2 cis ant 

erful traetion en ; 

also several good farms on liberal terms. Gaavess 
F. A. SESSIONS, Ionia, Mich. 


g THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Builds 100 Fires 
with 3c. of oil. Ne 
kindlings. Warranted 

Seller for Agents ever invented. Sample with 


3 years. Greatest 
terms prepaid, lic. YANKEE KINDLER CO., OLNEY, ILL. 37, Sts. & 
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FAVORABLE CONDITION OF THE 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 





The statistician of. the U. S. Depart- 
ment ef Agriculture has given oxt 
some interesting figures regarding the 
present status of the live stock indus- 
try in the various states. The statis- 
ticiau says that during 1897 the farm 
horses of the country increased in 

value over $25,000,000, the mules over 
$6,000,000, milch cows over $65,000,000 
other cattle over $104,000,000, sheep 
over $25,000,000 and swine over $8,- 
000,000—making a total increase of 
farm stock during the year of more 
than $236,000,000, Reports from all 
over the country show the remarkable 
increase to be well distributed. There 
is not a single state or territory in the 
union that does not report an increase 
in the average farm price per head of 
cattle and sheep, and in most cases 
such increase includes all farm ani- 
mals. In Georgia the total value of 
farm animals increased during 1897 
$3,000,000; in Pennsylvania nearly 
$7,000,000; in Ohio, over $10,000,000; 
in Kansas over $20,0000,000, and in 
Nebraska over $22,000,000, the in- 
crease in Kansas and Nebraska being 
in the single year, 24 and 41 per cent 
respectively. 

The following table gives the totals 
of the Department’s estimates of the 


_ number and value of the live stock in 


the country, and the average price per 
head: 


Average 

per Total 
Number. head valuation. 
BLOTSCS- ovcesss 13,960,911 $34.26  $478,302,407 
0 an 256,565 43.86 99,032,062 

Milch cows. .-:15,840,886 27.45 434,813, 
Oxen; etc... 29/264,197 20.92 616,296,634 
Swine ........ 39,759,993 4.39 174,351,409 
Sheep ........ 37,656,960 2.46 92,721, 133 


A great variation is shown in the 
figures by different states, both as to 
the number, of course, as well as the 
average value per head. Massachu- 
setts, for instance, has 63,162 horses, 
with a total valuation of $4,001,549, 
whereas Vermont has 85,669 with a to- 
tal valuation of only $3,781,069. The 
average price per head in Massachu- 
setts is thus $63.35, against $44.14 per 
head in Vermont. In Rhode Island 
the average is $78, the highest of any 
state. Illinois has the greatest total 
value, $37,519,129, although her aver- 
age value per head is only $36.05. She 
has 1,040,767 horses, Texas, with 1,- 
148,500, has the greatest number of 
horses, but as their average value is 
only $17.30, her total valuation is com- 
paratively small, being $19,866,178. 

The figures on the number and 
prices of mules show the favor these 
animals find in the South. Georgia, 
for instance, has but 111,380 horses, 
valued at. $5,077,000, against New 
York’s 608,916 horses, valued at $33,- 
060,000, but she has 165,202 mules, 
valued at $10,691,000, against 4,511 
mules for New York, valued at $262,- 
746, Wisconsin has less than 5,900 
mules, but South Carolina has 98,340, 
valued at $61 each, and representing 
$6,024,000. Texas has the greatest 
number, 265,249, valued at $8,214,000. 

In mileh cows New York takes the 
lead, having 1,402,164, valued at $44,- 
869,248, with an average of $32. }’enn- 
sylvania has 928,905, with an avergzge 

value of $29.60—total $27, 495,000. 
Massachusetts has 174,554, with an 
average value of $32.60. Rhode Is- 
land again averages the highest, with 
$34, although she has but 25,258 milch 
cows. 

In oxen an; cattle other than milch 
cows, Texas takes the lead both ¢s to 
number and aggregate value. She has 
4,823,295, at an average value $15,27, 
and a total value of $73,639,656. 
Rhode Island again has the highest 
average value, $30.18, and has 10,676 
of such animals, Massachusetts has 
74,134 at an average value of $25.82. 
Pennsylvania has 550,981, with an 
average value of $23.64. Kansas and 
Icwa have each above 2,000,000 such 
animals and Illinois, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Montana above 1,000,000 
each, 

In sheep there is even more varia- 
tion in the prices than in other ar- 
ticles. The far western states have 
the advantage in numbers but the 
eastern and middle states in average 
values. Montana has the largest num- 
ber, while New York has the highest 
value per head. New York has 
$25,446, worth $3,332,729, the aver- 
age value being $4.04. Montana 
has $3,247,641, with a total value 
of . $7, 804,081, and an = average 





value of $2.40. Ohio, however, has a 
combination of numbers and values 
which carries her total valuation to 
$8,274,777. Her sheep are worth each 
an average of $3.42, and she has 2,- 
516,346 of them. The Oregon sheep 
are worth only $1.63 per head, while 
those of Alabama are still lower, be- 
ing $1.20 each. 

In hogs the variation in prices is 
also very great, ranging from $2.18 for 
the average Florida razor-back to 
$9.83 for the Connecticut porker. lowa 
takes the lead both as to number and 
tetal valuation, baving 3,635,831 ani- 
mals valued at $21,704,225 with an 
average value of $5.99 per hog. Penn- 
sylvania has 1,033,001 averaging $6. 78 

each. Nevada has the lowest total, 
having only 11,000 hogs, averaging 
$3.94 in value each. 


MICHIGAN'S LIVE STOCK. 











INTERESTED IN ITS IM- 
PROVEMENT. 


NOTED MEN 





This week we present a portrait of 
Mr. James T. English, president of the 
Michigan Red Polled Cattle Breeders’ 
Association. 








born in 
June 23, 


English 
Vermont, 
1829, and came to Michigan with his 


James T. 
Orange county, 


was 


parents in 1840, it taking them six 
weeks to drive to their forest home in 
Boston township, Ionia county, the 
farm on which the South Boston 
Grange hall now stands. In 1853 he 
married Amanda Hunt, and they be- 
gan carving out a home one mile east 
of the Grange Hall, where they still 
reside. 

Being an admirer of good _ stock 
from early boyhood, he became con- 
vinced that breeding thoroughbred 
stock was the only way to banish 
“scrubs” and bring this interesting 
branch of farm industry up to his 
ideal of what first-class stock ought 
to be. He made his first purchase of 
registered Shorthorns in 1873, and in 
1878 purchased thoroughbred Here- 
fords. After a close study of the 
characteristics of these breeds, he be- 
came convinced that there must be a 
more general purpose breed of cattie 
than either, and as he had also decid- 
ed that horns were a nuisance, in 1880 
he purchased the first registered Red 
Polled bull owned in Michigan, from 
the herd of G. F. Tabor, of New York, 
Mr. Tabor being the first importer of 
this breed of cattle in America. 

The first meeting of the Michigan 
breeders of Red Polled cattle was held 
at Mr. English’s residence in June, 
1890, when the Michigan Red Polled 
Cattle Association was organized, t)e 
meetings to be held at Lansing iv De- 
cemher of each year. Mr. English 
was eiected president of the associa- 
tion and has been re-elected each year 
since. Mr. English thinks that he 
now has a fine herd of general pur- 
pose cattle. 

Personally Mr. English is a very 
genial man and has plenty of warm 
friends. While well along in years he 
is active in body and mind, and al- 
ways a regular attendant at the an- 
nual stock meetings. The interests of 
the Red Polls will be well cared for 
so long as they are in his hands. 





Imitation. 


A certain concern is manufacturing and selling 
a dehorning clipper which infringes the rights of 
Mr. A. C. Brosius, of Cochranville, Pa.. iu the 
manufacture and sale of ais Keystone Dehorner 
which has been advertised in these columns vach 
season. The infringers have been refused letters 
patent by the patent offices at Washington, and 
Mr. Brosius has brought an action against them 
which will shortly come up in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court. We very much regret that the rights 
of our client are thus being denied him, as the 
Keystone is a splendid implement for the obj _ 
of its design and is very popular with the public 





DAIRY CATTLE VS. SHORT- 
HORNS. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

In your issue of Feb. 19 I saw a let- 
ter from friend Fishbeck, of Living- 
ston county, in which he claims that 
Shorthorns are the only cattle for 
Michigan, and very nearly claims 
them to be the only dairy cow. What 
friend Fishbeck lacks of making the 
claim is completed by Mr. H. Hinds, 
of Montcalm county. 

We know that there are a few very 
fine specimens of dairy cows among 
the Shorthorns that will give a large 
flow of milk, but that is not the kind 
of cattle the Shorthorn breeders have 
been breeding for the last fifteen or 
twenty years. We venture to say that 
if Mr. Hinds or Mr. Fishbeck had 
lcoked the cows over at the State 
Fair, or any other fair, they would not 
have found one cow out of twenty a good 
dairy cow among the Shorthorns. Mr. 
Hinds finds fault because the people 


have quit breeding the big dairy 
Shorthorns of twenty years ago. The 
reason is not because agriculturai 
papers have been booming dairy 


breeds or dairying, but because a good 
many breeders have lost sight of the 
dairy in their endeavor to make more 
beef. In the last ten or twelve years 
we have seen several herds of Short- 
horns that were not being milked at all, 
being allowed to raise a calf five or six 
months, and go dry the rest of the 
year. With this treatment year after 
year no wonder we hear the remark 
quite often of grade cows: She is a 
good cow, but goes dry too long. If 
the Shorthorn men have lost their 
dairy animals so that people that 
want to make a little butter have to 
look somewhere else for a cow, they 
should not find fauit. 

But that Shorthorns are grand, 
good beef cattle is no mistake; and 
the man who wants to raise beef 
should stick to them; but don’t try to 
make dairy cows of them. If you are 
running a dairy get dairy cows. 

The general purpose cow is like the 
combination tools on the farm, don’t 
do anything just right. When you 
want her to raise you a beef calf she 
is sure to drop you one of the dairy 
type. Don’t discard your dairy cows. 
Everyone is rushing to beef cattle. 
Don’t rush unless you have got scrubs. 
Any good stock well handled will pay, 
and when men are trying to get out 
of one breed and into another is a 
good time to get good stock right. No 
need to say that beef cattle have been 
on top for the iast year, but we will 
stick to our dairy cows of which we 
have a nice herd. 

Ingham Co., Mich. E. H. 

There is lots of sound sense in what 
E. H. writes. The. dairy qualities of 
Shorthorns were lost sight of in the 
desire to get the best beef animals. 
When the West got stocked up, and 
beef dropped below cost of production 
the beef Shorthorn was in the same 
position as the Hereford, the Polled 
Angus and the Galloway, and herds 
were sold off or allowed to run out un- 
til many of the great breeding states, 
such as Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois 
and Michigan, had very few left. The 
combination of qualities which had 
given the Shorthorn first place among 
the improved cattle of the world 
thirty years ago, had been sacrificed 
at the demand of the West for beef 
bulls and of fair judges for extremely 
fleshy animals. That there are yet 
grand specimens of this old breed 
shows how strong the dairy charac- 
teristics must have been bred into it 
by the early improvers—the Collings 
brothers, Stephenson, Knightley and 
Bates. Messrs. Hinds and Fishbeck 
both »ay much attention to the dairy 
qualities of their animals, hence their 
enthusiasm over the showing this 
breed has made. But we have 
known Shorthorn breeders to discard 
their best dairy cows because they 
persisted in milking too long after 
coming in, and becoming too thin in 
flesh. 

Our correspondent is right in his de- 
cision to stick to his dairy herd, If 
they suit him and the particular line 
of agriculture he is following he is 
sure to do well with them. Frequent 
changes from beef cattle to dairy ani- 
mals, and back again, mixing the 
herds together and destroying the 
good qualities of each, is responsible 
for millions of dollars of loss to the 
farmers of the United States. There 
is a demand for the best butter cow, 
as well as the best beef cow. Then 
there is a demand for the cow that is 
a good average animal in either ca- 
pacity—whose steer calves will be 
good feeders, her heifer calves good 
milkers. That style-of cow can only 
be found in the highest perfection 





among the Shorthorns of Bates blood, 
The only other breed which approach- 
es them in this respect is the Red 
Polls, and their admirers place them 
very bigh in the scale as combination 
animals. 


t 
WHEN WRITING TQ| Please mention that you 
saw their advertisement in 
ADVERTISERS the MICHIGAN FARMER. 

FOR SALE Two Shorthorn Bulls, 11 months 
® old. color red, in good condition. 

H. C. RICHARDSON, Sandstone, Jackson Co., Mich. 
ARRED P. ROCKS, Buff Leghorns, Black Mi- 


noreas. Eggs. $1 per 17. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 
15 eggs $1. EK. L. LARNED Worden, Mich. 

















LAND-CHINAS.—Orders booked now for pigs. 
M. B. Turkey eggs. $2 £0 for ll, and B. P. Rock 
$1.50 for 13. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


BERKSHIRES. 


48 Head of Pure Bred Berkshires 


will be offered at AUCTION, on the premises of 
the proprietor, a mile south and a mile anda half 
east of Washington, Macomb County, on 


Thursday, March 3ist, 


commencing at 1 p.m. Herd headed by Audeon 
39824, and consists of 11 boars from three years to tive 
months eld; 22 sows, 14 bred to farrow in March, 
April, May and June; also 15 shoats. 





All sums of $5 and under, cash; all above, six 
months’ credit on approved notes at 6 per cent. 
A. ADAMS, Proprietor, Washington, Mich. 


PUBLIC SALE Si.crinorns 


At the Allen Stock Farm, Allen, Mich, 
On Wednesday, April 13th. 1898, 9 good, 
young bulls ready for service, some herd headers, 
and 17 females representing both beef and milking 
strains. Wiilalso sell about 20 head American Me- 
rino ewes of Mich. register. Sale at 2 p.m. No post- 
ponement on account of weather. Write for catalog. 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH & SON, Allen, Hillsdale Co.,Mich. 


25-Shorthorns—25 


One to six years old. 


2) Females, Young BUI. 


ror ie wT OO DAYS, 
WE MEAN BUSINESS, 


Parties met at depot by appointment. 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 
WANTED TO EXCHANGE S.ciitot one's 


the handsomest sons of Masterlode Has two colts to 
his credit with records better than 2:25. Sound and 
right in every respect. Willexchange fora matched 
pair of drivers, or a Percheron that will weigh from 
1,600 te 1,800 lbs. or a large French Coach Stallion. 
Also a house and lot in Bear Lake to exchange for 
land. Address W. E. GILKEY, Plainwell, Mich. 














VERGREEN STOCK FARM, Bangor, Mich. 
We will make special prices with great reduction 
to any man that will visit our farm within the next 
ten days, as it is nowtime you should have your 
stallion on exhibition We have the finest collection 
in the State of Black Pereherons and French Coach 
Stallions. Each of those horses will pay for himself 
this season, and you need one in your neighborhood 
to improve your stock. Come at once while this 
offer remains. THOMAS CROSS. 


TEIIS SEXOE 
for working horses on Swamp 
land is patented and manu- 
factured by L. BRICHAM, 
‘9 Decatur, Mich. Send for 

Circular. 











preserves the harness. BIC 

PROFITS TO ACENTS. 

Also Europe’s Best Sheep Dip. 

Write’ to ALFRED R ANDRESEN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn, 


QA & 4 4 4 4 4y Ae 4y Ar Ae 48 
FIRST QUALITY IN , 





ALL LINES. 





Fairbanks 
Standard 


Scales... 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


‘ 
Gasoline Engines 
‘ 
‘ 





Stationary and Portable. 
ECLIPSE (Wood Wheel) 


FAIRBANKS (Steel Wheel) ‘ 
Windmills, 
, 
‘ 
‘ 


TANKS, PUMPS, 
PIPE, VALVES, Etc. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 











Chicago Indianapolis 
St. Paul Louisville 
Minneapolis Cincinnati 
St. Louis Cleveland 
Kansas City San Francisco 
Denver Los Angeles 
Omaha Portland, Ore. 
ovVv 
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NEW RULES OF THE NATIONAL 
TROTTING ASSOCIATION. 





Since the adoption of the three new 
rules by the National Trotting Associa- 
tion some six weeks ago, they have 
been subjected to general criticism by 
the journals representing the trotting 
interest, and their correspondents, Sev- 
notably the Chicago 


eral journals, 
crusade 


Horseman, have 
against the rules, and bitterly assailed 
them. The latter journal instituted a 
canvass by mail of what it calls “the 
harness racing constituency of this re- 
public and Canada,” by submitting 
to them for answer which 


started a 


questions 
would show how each one regarded 


these new rules. The questions sub- 


mitted by the Horseman were 4s fol- 
lows: 

qa) Are you 
which provides that 
shall be allowed 
grounds of a mem 
obtained a license — 
the National cago 3 ~ 

2) Are you in favor n 
sale 9, which provides that ‘‘Horses — 
ing hopples shall not be eligible to star 
in races on grounds of members after 
anuary 1, 1889’’? é : 
’ (3) Are you in favor of new section 6, 
rule 27, which takes away from ag 
the power of declaring a deciding a 
void, so that now the race must stan 
after one horse has won three heats, 4 
matter how plain it is that the on 
horse did not win the deciding heat? 

Replies to these questions were Tre- 
ceived from 36 states and several of 
the Canadian provinces, and the re- 
sult must have been very surprising to 
the editor of the Horseman, although 
he professes to feel that the canvass 
has sustained his position. To the 
first question regarding the licensing 
of drivers, the vote stood 204 against 
and 195 in its favor, a majority of 9 
against. ‘To the second question re- 
garding the barring of hopples in speed 
contests, the vote stood 270 in its favor 
and 134 against—a majority of 136. 
The answers-to the third . question 
showed 207 against the rule, and 182 
in its favor—a majority of 25. From 
which it appears that the opinion of 
horsemen is very evenly balanced re- 
garding the expediency of compelling 
drivers to take out licenses, is over- 
whelmingly in favor of barring the use 
of hopples, and that a small majority 
opposes the rule which states that 
judges shall not have the power to 
declare a deciding heat void. When it 
is remembered that this vote was 
taken after the Horseman, and various 
of its correspondents, had assailed the 
new rules in the most virulent terms, 
and predicted that they would serious- 
ly injure the National Association, the 
result is practically a defeat for that 
journal on one proposition, a victory 
on another, and an overwhelming de- 
feat on the other. Yet in the face of 
this the Horseman asks if it would not 
be well to call the National Associa- 
tion together again to review the 
work of its former meeting! 

Of the three new rules we regard 
the one barring hopples as the most 
important one to those breeding and 
training light harness horses, and we 
feel gratified that the majority of 
breeders take a sensible view of this 
dangerous and ridiculous device, which 
is becoming altogether too common on 
the tracks of the country. 

In this connection we quote the 
opinion of John Splan, a driver and 
trainer of great abiiity and long ex- 
perience, regarding the use of hopples: 

“They are unsightly to the public. To 
have a horse trained and raced in them 
depreciates his value 50 per cent. In my 
judgment 90 per cent of the horses train- 
ed in hopples could be trained to go much 
better without them. It would probably 
take a little more time and perhaps more 
talent in the trainer, but the result 
would be so much more satisfactory, 
financially and otherwise, that the own- 
erS could afford to abide their time and 
pay the talent.”” 

The Turf, Field and Farm, which is 
generally fair in its treatment of such 
questions, says of hopples: 

_‘Men who trot and pace horses on trot- 
ting tracks will be given a year to get 
wd of pe swore The bar does not oper- 
ate until January 1, 1899. The object of 
racing is to improve the breed of horses, 
and we certainly do not improve the 
nee 8 by tying legs together, No one 
wou d think for a moment of purchasing 
a hoppled horse for road driving. In the 
future the heavier demand for light har- 
ness horses will come from road riders, 
and breeders who are not prepared to 
— demand will be forced to the 


in favor of new rule 28, 
“No rider or driver 
to compete on_ the 
ber until he shall have 
from the secretary of 
sociation, etc.’’? 
f new section 2, 


A BOOM IS SURELY COMING. 





Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Chicago Drovers’ Journal of 
March 9 reports Mr. IF, J. Berry, Chi- 
cego’s greatest horse dealer, as saying: 
“I think there will be a great revival 
in breeding a much better and higher 
class of horses, and the depression in 
the price of horses will be a_ benefit 
in the end; it will result in a ‘much 
larger, finer and handsomer animal, 
that will be more beneficial, and a 
much higher class of horses and bet- 
ter adapted to the American, as well 
as the foreign markets, which demand 
is increasing every day. Every week 
brings a stronger export demand and 
higher prices, and I believe that the 
horse has a great future, and the time 
is not far distant before they will be 
higher than ever before, as they have 
already begun to get scarce, and are 
increasing in price every month. The 
time is near at hand when the demand 
will far exceed the supply. 

“I believe that there is no kind of 
steck that has so great a future, and 
promises so large returns for the same 
expense, as that most noble animal-- 
the horse.” 

In this connection permit me to add 
that the Agricultural Department at 
Washington in 1893 reported the num- 
ber of horses in this country as 16,206,- 
802. <A recent bulletin issued by the 
same department discloses the fact 
that there are now but 13,960,911, a de- 
crease Of 2,245,891. Notwithstanding 
this large decrease in numbers, the 
same authority states that farm horses 
ajione during 1897 have increased in 
value $25,713,011. These authentic 
figures, coupled with the fact that for 
the past five years there has been no 
breeding to speak of, and therefore 
few or no colts to take the place of 
aged and worn-out horses, and with 
the other fact that there is an increas- 
ing foreign demand for American 
horses, will within a year advance the 
price of good horses up to, if not be- 
yond, that of any period in the history 
of this country. 

As the biggest boom in horses this 
country has ever known is now in 
sight, I appeal to breeders not to again 
enter the scrub business. Breed only 
your best mares and those to the best 
sires you can find. 

: HENRY C. WALDRON. 

Washtenaw Co. 


OAT SHEAVES FOR HORSES. 








We have on hand at present about 
forty loads of oat sheaves, says a writ- 
er in a contemporary, also the same 
number of loads of wild hay, and a 
large quantity of oat straw. We sowed 
the oats for feed on the 15th of June, 
and cut them just when they began to 
show a yellow color. The grain is very 
light on the sheaves, but the straw is 
nice and green, and we are satisfied 
that it is the best feed for horses that 
we have used since we came here, 
which is twenty-four years ago last 
June. We give to the idle horses, one 
sheaf each three times a day, no other 
feed is given; we make no change in 
the amount, with exception of foals 
and year-olds, which get a little less 
than one whole sheaf. We water 
all horses first thing in the morning, 
before they are fed, and also just be- 
fore night, at trough in yard, and pump 
the water as they drink (particularly 
in winter), as we think it better to let 
them have water at the temperature | 
it is in the well, instead of pumping a 
trough full and letting it stand, as the 
temperature of the water soon falls 
to the freezing point. We consider the 
watering of horses a very important 
matter, and feel satisfied that they 
should get most of their water before 
being fed; if idle, they should have 
water twice.a day; and if working, not 
less than three times. We tie all our 
horses in single stalls, as we think a 
horse does best when in his own berth 
and not annoyed by another horse. 
The stalls are five feet wide, three-inch-: 
plank for floor, and stalls and mangers 
of two-inch, and so arranged as to 
feed all at the head. We turn all idle 
horses out in the yard part of the fore- 
noon when the stable is being cleaned; 
all mangers and stalls are thoroughly 
cleaned each day. No bad smell will 
exist if the stable is properly cleaned 
each day. Our stable is so arranged 
that we can have any temperature de- 
sired, but keep it about fifty degrees. 
We do not use over three teams for 
work in winter, and as we are twenty 
miles from wood, we feed those more 
liberally by giving them one gallon 
of crushed oats twice a day, with boil- 
ed barley mixed with bran for night 
feed. Horses that we work in winter 





we shoe on fore feet only, We do not 


blanket any of our horses when in 
our stable, as they are warm enough 
without, but if we have occasion to 
stay over night and have to put them 
in a colder stable than they have been 
used to at home, we put on blankets. 
We do not think it right to clip horses, 
but it may not do much harm if they 
are kept in a warm stable with a light 
blanket on, and away from drafts, 
until the hair grows again to a fair 
length. Our brood mares run idle from 
the time plowing is done in the fall 
until after they foal in spring. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


There were shipped from Chicago 
yesterday to KE, C. Roberts, a well- 


known London horse dealer and 
one of the principal export 
buyers of this market, 40 head 
of big, heavy draft horses, 


ranging in weight from 1,600 to 1,900 
pounds, 5 and 6 years old, grays, bays 
and browns, and every one a model. 
They were of English Shire blood, 
and cost about $205 per head, the en- 
tire lot bringing $8,200. ‘They were 
nll purchased on one Illinois farm. 
The National Horse Breeders and 
Dealers, in view of the present situa- 
tion in horse breeding, and the limited 
supply of good horses for the world’s 
markets now open to America, have 
called a’ national convention to meet 
in Chicago on the 30th of March, the 
object of which is to encourage the 
breeding of the best classes of horses 
to suit the increasing domestic and 
foreign demand, to discuss together 
the market requirements as to the best 
class of horses to breed for the city 
and export trade, with due considera- 
tion for the wants and interests of the 
farm; also to organize a national horse 
breeders and dealers’ association to 
permanently advance these interests, 
to encourage the improvement of 
American horse breeding up to the 
standard of the world’s best markets. 
Able speakers are to be in attendance. 


OAKLAWN FARM. 


¥ 4 3S 














3 hi} Percherons 
——AND— 
French Coachers. 
Stallions and Mares of ~~ type on hand at 
presen me. af 


90 Stallions Old Enough for Service. 


Good colors, large size and best of breeding. 18 of 
them importedin 1896. Noman wishing to buy 
can afford to miss seeing this collection. Oaklawn Bus 
meets all trains. Separate catalogue for each breed. 
Say whether Percheron or French Coach is wanted. 


Address WAYNE, 

M. W. DUNHA 5 Dupage Co., Ill. 
40 Holstein heifers and bulls for sale; heaviest 
combined milk and butter families of the breed. 
Prices reasonable. 





Lafayette Stock Farm. 
We are the largest im- 
porters of the Old- 
enburg German 





America. Our new 
importation arrived 
in ‘97. Large line of 
Black Normans from 
1,800 to 2,000 Ibs. Big 
) trotting Stallions and 
lig .French Coach Stal- 
Terms easy to good parties. 
J. CROUCH & SON, Prop., Lafayette, Ind. 


Clydesdale Mares, 


Five Pure Bred Mares from 8 to 2 Years Old, 


bred from stallions and mares imported by 0. W. 
Parsell, of Flushing Tnese are choice pe Alek of 
and only sold to close out the business. They can 
be beught at very reasonable prices. Address 

R. E. PARSELL, Flushing, Mich. 


ELMWOOD STOCK FARM, 


The home of American bred 


CHERONS. 


Registered stallions and mares. Grade mares and 

geldings weighing from 1.508 to 1,800. Matched 

teams. HENRY C. WALDRON, 
Worden, WashtenawCo., Mich. 


VERGREEN STOCK FARM.— Black - 
E erons, French Draft and Freach Coach Stallion, 
for sale. Special attention is called to eur imported 
French Coach Stallions. Send for catalogue and 
descriptions. We also have Carriage horses and 
— horses for =. Come early and make selec- 


lions. 

















When Writing advertisers wentlon Mich. Farmer 


Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 





SS aa ea Stud, 
GUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossibl Blem: 
best BLISTER cver used. Taker tire pice ne aafent 


os the p! 
mente for mild or severe action. Rem 
7 anes all Bunches 


or es from Horses or 
Bpratae, dore Mhronte Pies it ts iavaeaieentems 


WE GUARANTEE Siusr BALSAM 4 
ics AM will 
produce more wail te Athan aw youd of 

Every bottle Caustic Bal sold is Warran. 
ted to give satisfaction. ree ®t BO per Bold 
by Druggista, or sent by express, cha wi 


CHE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS 00., Cleveland, 0, 
Se ees 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons.- 


HOGS. 














CHESTER White Swine and Lincoln Sheep- 
Either sex and all ages forsale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A.H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


OR SALE —Large Poland-China sows. bred to 
Model Wilkes, Vol 20, for Mch. and April farrow. 
Prices reasonable. F.M.PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 


MEE®CHANT KELLY, Wooastock, Mich. 
breeder of LARGE ENGLI 4 
SHIRES. Pairs not akin for sale a. —_ 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited 


HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English - 
T shire swine, B. P. Rock and 8S. a pe: 
Stock and eggs forsale. C.M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—10 sows bred for March and 

April farrow. Sept. boars must give place to the 

pis crop of '98. Shipping point Lansing or Grand 
dge. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


Ane ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains for sale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


Ane ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


POLAND-OHINAS.—5 sows, Black U §. strain, 
bred for April farrow. Bargains for buyers. 
Also fall pigs. K. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE, Spring, an tau 
sexes. H. D. HALL, Martin, Mich. 
OLAND-CHINAS.—Two spring and 8 fall boars 


for sale; 4 choice sows to farrowin April. Prices 
right. Address WM. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, Mich. 


pensxp -CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars ‘ Chief Hidestretcher” and “Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20,0. rec). L. W BARNES, Byron. Mich. 


Lansing, Mich.—Duroc- 
J. H. BANGHART, Jersey swine, B. P. Rocks 
and W. Pekin Ducks. Eggs for hatching. Catalogue 
free. Jerusalem Artichokes $1; two bushels, $1.50. 


N. A. CLAPP Wixe™- 
Wilts forrricn, Large English Berkshire Swine. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. |. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B. Silver Co. Write for yri0es. 


High Quality, 
P. C. BROOD SOWS. Very Cheap. 
FOR 20 DAYS ONLY. write to-day for price 
list. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


FOR & ALE from my great prize-win- 
ning herd of registered O. I. 
C. swine. Twelve extra fine boar pigs old enough 
for service. First man sending draft for $12 gets 
the choice. G 8. BENJAMIN, Portland, Mich. 


Hastings Stock and Poultry Farm, 


breeder and shipper of Poland-China swine, 

































































B. P. R. chicks. Write for bargains. 
WILLARD PERRY. Hastings, Mich. 
Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at pple ong = Lot of = 
and spr , dan . at 
value. Write to-day and waeeeb a ne A. _— 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 
litters are coming and we must have 
room. Bargains in P. C. ws 
bred for April and May farrow to 
Ideal Chief. Also fall boars and 
B. P. Rock cockerels. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich 
First Premium Herd of Poland-Chinas, Sows 
to King Klever for sale. Alsosome fall pigs We 
won over one-third of the premiums offered at Mich. 
State Fair in '97, winning all the firsts on pigs, 8 herds 
competing. E J. & L. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, Mich. 
(QHESTER WHITES. 
Have a few choice 
young sows bred for sale; 
18 sows bred for next sea- 
son’s trade, whose com- 
bined weight is 6.405 lbs. 
Booking orders for June 


delivery. 25 choice Lt. Brabma Cock® rels from §1 to 





$2 each; eggs$1 for 15. W. O. WILSON’ Okemos, Mich. 
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Sheep and Goo. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS, 








Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 


PASTURE FOR SHEEP. 








A correspondent at Elva, Tuscola 

County, sends the following queries: 

“T have 12 acres of clay loam that had 
corn on last year. I wish to pulverize 
it up this spring and sow on something 
that will make pasture for sheep dur- 
ing the sumer. Then I wish to sow 
to rye in the fall and seed to clover in 
the spring. What would you advise 
to sow for such a pasture?’ 

We don’t know of anything better 
for such a purpose than rape. It will 
give more feed per acre than anything 
we know of. We would suggest you 
fit the ground, divide it into three por- 
tions, and have one portion of it ready 
to sow to rape—Dwarf Essex variety 
—about the first of May. About five 
or six weeks later sow the second por- 
tion, which will bring it to about the 
middle of June. Then you can sow 
the third portion the middle or latter 
part of July. ‘his will give three 
crops of the rape, each coming about 
the time the other has been fed off. 
Have a portable fence or hurdle to 
fence the sheep in to the part of the 
tield being pastured. In putting in the 
rape we think it best to do so with a 
drill, so the ground can be kept worked 
while the plants are small, so as to 
stop the growth of weeds, and retain 
the moisture in the soil. In this way 
your land will be easily prepared for 
seeding in the fall. 

As we do not know how many sheep 
you have, or the particular breed, we 
are compelled to answer your ques- 
tions in a general way. ‘The twelve 
acres should carry from 65 to 90 sheep, 
depending upon their size, from the 
time it is first ready to turn into until 
the end of September. While the 
second plot is being fed off the plants 
will be getting a start again on the 
first one, and so on. 

tne drill rows should be about 28 
inches apart, and the seed required 
will be 2% to 3 pounds per acres. If 
sown broadeast it will require 4 pounds 
persacre. In turning your flock into 
the rape, use the same precautions as 
if you were turning them into a clover 
pasture, as they are nearly certain to 
suffer from ‘bloat otherwise. Be sure 
and supply them with salt. If your 
flock is not sufficiently large to utilize 
the crop, it need not go to waste if you 
have any hogs or cattle. They will do 
as well on the rape as the sheep. 

In preparing the soil for rape it 
should be fitted as well as possible, 
and fertilized with barnyard manure. 
The rape plant is closely allied to the 
cabbage, and should have the same 
care to do well. It is very susceptible 
to frosts, as the plants are full of 
moisture, hence it will not do to plant 
before May 1st, after the soil has got 
warmed up. 


WHAT SHEEP TO RAISE. 








From an address by a Canadian 
sheep-breeder recently made at Brant- 
ford, Ont., and from extracts which are 
being published in a number of the 
agricultural journals, we take the fol- 
lowing: 

If we make an inspection of the 
sheep brought in for sale in some of 
our largest stockyards, as I have done 
in the past few days, one cannot but 
ask, “‘What kind of beasts are these?” 
Eighty-eight per cent of them are not 
worthy of the name of sheep; they are 
not even fit for guano, for flesh they 
have not, bones they are not, wool is 
not. While this sort of nondescript 
trash is supplied to our markets sheep 
husbandry should not lay claim to a 
place. In our day of advanced agricul- 
tural and modern civilization they are 
not what is wanted either at home or 
abroad. 

Even to-day men who ought to know 
better are trying experiments with 
breeds that, if followed by many, will 
keep us back in the business another 
decade. Men need no longer experi- 
ment with crossing one breed with an- 
other, Put up two questions where 
you can always see them, then work to 
them. They are these: What kind of 
mutton does the market demand? 
What kind of wool does the market 
want? Remember always that it 
means to-day, not what the demand 
was fifty years ago, not last year or 
yesterday, but to-day and the future. 

The highest-priced sheep sold in our 
markets to-day are those that are 





suited for the clubs and hotels in our 
largest cities. Kor such sheep a ready 
market is found at twenty-five and 
thirty cents per pound. When you can 
get $37 to $42 for the carcass of a lamb 
or wether you are entitled to distine- 
tion as a sheep grower. In the large 
stockyards of our country the highest 
price is paid for export mutton. Such 
sheep must be well matured at an 
early age, large and uniform, with 
good, sclid flesh, not too fat and not 
at all lean, 

Ordinary common sheep put in pens 
and gorged on rich feed or swill from 
malt houses will not meet the demand. 
for such sheep are too fat and the meat 
will never harden. ; 

Sheep must be of good blood, capable 
of maturing early, of good constitution, 
by heredity, so that they can attain 
size and weight with exercise aad on 
dry feed. The exercise makes muscle, 
and that is lean meat. Such sheep 
stand shipping and do not shrink or 
soften. 

Our export sheep come in competi- 
tion in the foreign markets with those 
from many other countries, and: we 
should take a national pride in having 
our produce compare favorably with 
any others. We have greater range, 
better feed and more favorable condi- 
tions to grow perfect animals than al- 
most any other country, and all it 
needs to give us the credit abroad of 
producing the best and securing the 
maximum price and maintaining a 
steady trade is for our growers to use 
their brains and couple their work 
With their intelligent reasoning. 

It strikes us there are several points 
in the above extract which are hardly 
in accordance with facts. ‘The state- 
ment that the large stockyards of the 
country are filled with nondescript 
trash, not worthy of the name of 
sheep, is not borne out by reports from 
such markets as Chicago, Buffalo and 
New York, nor warranted by the 
prices paid every day in those mar- 
kets. The statement is simply a case 
of exaggeration, as those whé fit and 
market sheep well know. 

The talk of receiving $37 to $42 for 
a lamb or wether careass is another 
case of magnificent exaggeration, and 
if a man is not entitled to distinction 
as a sheep grower until he obtains 
such a price he will surely die with 
his ambition unattained. When he can 
sell a good early lamb carcass for $8, 
he may feel quite sure he is doing as 
well as any other sheep man who is 
paying attention to that branch of 
sheep husbandry. 

The statement that in our large 
Stockyards “the highest price is paid 
for export mutton,” is not in accord- 
ance with facts. For many months 
well finished handy weight sheep and 
lambs have topped the market, every 
week’s report from the Buffalo market 
stating that heavy weights were slow 
of sale and weak in price, while the 


quotations show the difference 
to be from 25 to 40. cents 
per hundred in the case. of 


lambs, and 10 to 25 cents in the case of 
sheep. At The Buffalo market, March 
14, when all classes of sheep and 
lambs were in light supply, the Mer- 
cantile Review said: 

“Top lambs generally brought $6.00 
with good and choice lots at ve ety 
an advance of 20@25c over Saturday’s 
values, while buyers were not discrimin- 
ating so closely against anything weigh- 
ing above 85 pounds, but if they had the 
requisite prime quality they generally 
went in with the loads, if not too heavy, 
while cull and common lambs sold at 10@ 
lic advance, selling all the way from 
$4.75@$5.40, as to quality. Orders were in 
for a few heavy lambs to the exporters, 
but they were restricted to about the 
average prices that that class of lambs 
= at = pat week or more, making 

e market values only an aver f 
$5.25@$5.40.” ™ nani 

That paper quoted fancy lambs of 
85 to 90 Ibs. at $5.90 to $6 per hundred; 
heavy lambs, averaging 110 to 95 Ibs., 
$5.25 to $5.40; prime to fancy wethers, 
$4.75 to $4.90; heavy wethers, 110 to 
150 Ibs., $4.60 to $4.75. The feeder, 
therefore, who keeps his sheep or 
lambs until they reach heavy weights 
will surely have to accept lower prices 
for them than if he had sold earlier. 

There are several points in the ad- 
dress, however, which deserve com- 
mendation. The feeder should ask 
what kind of mutton does the market 
demand? And that is what he should 
strive to grow. The same with wool. 
To-day and the future is what the 
sheep-breeder, the wool-grower and the 
mutton feeder must consider. Then the 
warning about mixing up established 
breeds is timely, for if it is carried 
much further, and the produce retain- 
ed in the flocks to breed from, the 
sheep of the conuntry will soon become 
hopelessly mongrelized. The establish- 
ed mutton and wool-growing breeds 





are the results of long years of hard 
work on the part of skillful breeders, 
and to mix them up is simply to throw 
away what they have’ gained, and 
which the feeder and wool-grower can 
utilize to his financial advantage. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 





It is too early to send clipped sheep 
or lambs to market. After April 1st 
will be a better time. At present 
clipped sheep and lambs are dis- 
criminated against. 

The state commissioner of Wyoming 
reports that there are 3,095,192 sheep 
in that state, and that the wool clip 
amounts to 24,012,498 pounds. From 
other sources we learn that the sea- 
son has not been a favorable one, and 
that heavy losses have occurred to 
flocks in the Northern part of the state, 
owing to the severity of the weather. 


There is a growing tendency to dis- 
criminate against heavy sheep that is 
not promising for the market for weth- 
ers. Handy weights and lambs are all 
the go now, and an extra heavy lot of 
sheep is often neglected for some 
equally well finished but of lighter 
weight. This is not the proper way to 
encourage great weights, but there 
seeins to be no way to counteract the 
fashion.—Northwestern larmer, 

At the London wool sales now in 
progress no American buyers are te- 
ported as among the bidders. Values, 
however, are well maintained, especial- 
ly on fine Merino grades, which are in 
very light supply. It is apparent that 


American dealers think they have 
sufficient foreign stock on hand to 


meet their requirements for the pres- 
ent, and will not be large purchasers 
until after the home clip has been 
marketed and its amount and charac- 
ter definitely ascertained. 

We regret to learn that the fine 
Merino ram, H. E, Moore, 153, the best 
of those selected by Mr. Norton for 
shipment to Australia, either died in 
the express car or was killed by ac- 
cident. Mr, Norton said this ram was 
worth the $200 paid for the four head 
he selected, and Mr. Moore said he had 
done wrong to sell him, as he was the 
best sheep he ever bred. He has six 
ram and four ewe lambs from him, 
and of course prizes them highly. 
This ram was sired by H. E. M., 90, 
dam M. W. Shattuck 3, by Peter 
Voorheis 120; 2’d dam, J. Windiate 50, 
by A. Diehl 86. The sire of H. E. M. 90 
was L. Sprague 141. 

A French inventor is said to have 
discovered a method by which the 
wool on sheepskins may be converted 
into velvet. Up to this time sheepskins 
with the wool on them have only been 
used for rugs, carpets or the lining of 
clothing, and the wool has been left in 
the curled or combed state. Seeing 
that the natural disposition of the in- 
numerable fibres is perfectly regular, 
and suited to ventilation, the inventor 
conceived the idea of removing all the 
impurities from the skin and adjust- 
ing them in such a way that the hairs 
would not tangle or mat. 

The Lincoln sheep is said to have the 
longest fleece of the three English 
long-wool breeds, Lincoln, Leicester 
and Cotswold. The fleece of the Leices- 
ter is of a little shorter staple and 
has a greyish tinge, while the Lincoln 
fleece, when clean, is silvery white. 
The Cotswold alone of the three has a 
heavy foretop. It has a white fleece 
like the Lincoln, though it is shorter 
and -inclined to be wavy, the Lincoln 
fleece hanging in flakes or locks. The 
three are in fineness as follows: Lin- 
coln first, Leicester second, and Cots- 
wold third. All are luster wols, as com- 
ing a smooth, glossy surface, as com- 
pared with the felting wools of the 
several Merino families. In the trade 
they are known as the “braid” wools. 

A correspondent of the Prairie 
Farmer, writing from Nebraska, says: 
“The vast quantity of sheep fed in 
Nebraska is attracting attention 
throughout live stock centers. The 
number exceeds the number fed in the 
state any previous year by several 
million. A close estimate places the 
number now being fed in Nebraska, 
at five million. This is probably be- 
low the actual figures. These vast 
bands were driven from points as far 
removed as New Mexico, but the great 
bulk came from Wyoming and Colo- 
rado to the Western counties of the 
state.” If these figures are not ex- 
aggerated it is quite certain that there 
will not be any shortage in mutton 
sheep this spring. Ohio is feeding 
more sheep than ever before, and so 
is Michigan. As a rule, too, they are 
better sheep, and have been fed better, 


When writing to advertisers please state 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
Michigan Farmer. 





z Cures Absolutely. : 
It is unconditionally acknowledged 
to be the Best Dip known. 


Put in your order now! Used 
Warm for Seab, Cold for Ticks. Im- 
proves the Wool. $2 per package, 
$16 per case of ten packages. 
Case makes 2,000 gallons of wash 
for Ticks, or 1,000 gallons for Scab 
We pay freight. Circulars Free. 


SKABCURA DIP CO., Chicago. 















tuar LEAK 


The shepherds’ profit often leaks 
away through the invisible chan- 
nel of Lice, Ticks, Itch, Scab 
and other insect or parasite pests 
without his knowing what is wrong. 
THE REMEDY-—that which will 
stop the leak and turn the tide toward 
pro- 


itis ENOLEUM... 


he Non-Poisonous Cure for 31! 
these ills and others. Can be used hot o: 


cold. t : 
Itis chee tecine Sepia 1 ei eeGe: 
WANT RELIABLE AGENTS everywhere. Write 
for circulars, prices, directions and terms. 
ZENNER-RAYMOND 
DISINFECTANT CO., 
16 Atwater St., 


as 
$50 IN A LUMP. 


Thatis just about the 
amount of money the 
shrewd horse buyer 
wants to knock off the 

rice of a good horse 

or one small lump 
on the leg. Why not 
take off the lump and 
get the extra money? 


QUINN'S 
¢ OINTMENT ¢ 


will remove all lumps and bunches perma- 
nently without leaving a scar. For sale at 
all drug stores at $1.50 pkg. Smaller size 50c, 


W. B. EDDY & CO., Whitehall, N.Y. 




























































; aeons A RTI C H 0 4 E Prevent Cholera. 
No. 1 for all Stock. Before buyi 


f ng send yours 
and neighbor's names for FREE ESSAY on 









kinds, culture, yield (often 1,000 bu. p. a.), with 


prices and frt. rates to all 


J. P. VISSERING, Bex 91. Alton’ il. 
A GOOD WELL 


of living water increases the value of any 
farm, Youcan getit every time with our 
STAR DRILLING MACHINES. 
They will drill to adepth, through any 
substance. They will do from 10 to 15 per 
eent- more work in the same time than 
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for this TOP 
ican or Ss 
\MM $29-95 wucer anda 
apt. i 
goes ew page catalogue shows ove: 
aS ZB 500 new styles & our reduced prices. 
CNP Cart $8.25, Surry 850, Phae. 
: is ton $53. Road Wagons and 
pring Wagons. An excellent line of single andy 
gdouble Harness, also Bicycles. #14 and up, our 8338 
sWheel, guaranteed highest grade and best made, We 
ave all styles toselect from, Send for Free catalog:! 
CO. M648. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE 


LOVER BLOSSOM FARM ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
CATTLE, Kinde, Mich. 10 choicely bred bulls 
for sale. Largest herd in Michigan. JAS. H. HALL. 


J M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
- Polled Cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


GHORTHORNS and POLLED DURHAMS. 
Four young bulls fersale. Correspondence so- 
licited. M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS *2X SAUE.-3 


young cows. Young Mary & Phyllis families, bred to 
Peri Duke 5th. MINOR DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Mich. 




















A PURE-BRED Holstein bull calf old enough for 
service, nicely marked, will score high in points, 
from an imported dam that is an extru large milker. 
Price low. . F. THOMPSON, Detroit. Mich. 








RzewtTERED RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. THOS. WYCKOFF, 
importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


GHEOPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—Special 
prices on 75 choiee registered ewes, all bred to im- 
ported rams and 30 choice ewe lambs, to make room 
for this season’s second importation, te arrive in 
January. Also a few choice Polands and Berkshire 
sows and boars. State agent for the Black Diamond 
Sheep Dip, the best dip on the market to-day. 1 
have tried them all. L. 8. DUNHAM, Coneord, Mich. 


OGS FOR SALE.—Sporting and Pet 
D ms, Rabbits and Hares. foc. aie 














C. L, B. LANDIS, Bower's Station, Berks Co., Pa. 
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epartment. 


Our Motto:—“‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.’”’ 


range 








Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited 





BOTH SIDES OF THE TAX QUES- 
TION. 








We are very glad indeed to present 
to our readers this week articles on 
either side of the all important ques- 
tion which is to be under discussion 
for a few weeks, not only in Lansing, 
but in every part of our State. We 
are especially pleased that we 
have secured articles from two men of 
such standing—each being recognized 
as an authoritative exponent of the op- 
posing views on the taxation of rail- 
roads. In getting both sides, we have 
simply followed our custom. Let us 
all study this matter carefully, recog- 
nizing that there are two sides, but de- 
termined that right and justice shall 
be done. 





THE PROPOSED PLAN. 





BY HON, JOHN ATKINSON. 

You ask me for a statement of the 
bill introduced into the two houses for 
the assessment of taxes on railroad, 
express, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, and the theory upon which it 
is based. 

The bill is simple in its construction. 
It creates a board of assessors; the Au- 
ditor-General is to be president; four 
other freeholders are to be appointed 
by the Governor. Three constitute a 
quorum for business. 

They elect a secretary who is to keep 
a faithful record of their proceedings 
and who is to receive a salary not to 
exceed two thousand dollars. The 
members receive ten dollars a day for 
time actually spent. ‘hey hold their 
sessions at the Auditor-General’s office, 
and all their books and papers are 
there preserved. The board is to meet 
on the 1st of September, and is ex- 
pected to complete its work by the Ist 
of November, and file its assessment 
roll by the 10th of December. 

It taxes the companies named at the 
average rate paid by ordinary tax- 
payers for State, county, and munici- 
pal purposes. 

In fixing values, it is required to as- 
sess the franchises as well as the other 
property of the companies, and where 
they are inter-state concerns to assess 
the proportion that properly belongs to 
Michigan. 

The board has power to require re- 
ports from the several companies and 
to use all reports made to other of- 
ficers, to examine witnesses, and to in- 
spect the property of the several com- 
panies so as to make a fair and just 
valuation. 

The bill provides for a hearing if 
any of the concerns to be taxed apply 
for it. 

The principle of the bill is easily un- 
derstood. Its object is to make these 
companies pay their exact share of the 
public burdens, no more, no less. 

The necessity of the bill is equally 
plain. The property which finds its 
way to the assessment rolls made by 
the supervisors of the townships and 
the assessing officers in cities, during 
the year 1897, was taxed at the aver- 
age rate of three per cent. This upon 
a careful examination by the Board of 
Review was found to be the average 
rate throughout the State. The prop- 
erty was probably assessed at less 
than its ordinary selling price, but 
these figures are based upon its as- 
sessed value. 

Railroad property, during the same 
year, paid a tax on earnings which 
only amounted to about one-quarter of 
one per cent on the values as sworn to 
by the railroad officials. 

To illustrate: A man owning a 
piece of ordinary property valued at 
$5,000 is required to pay for State, 
county, and municipal taxes, $150. 

A man owning railroad property 
worth $5,000 is required to pay $12.50. 

The whole property of the State, as- 
sessed for about one billion dollars, 
paid for State, county, and municipal 
purposes, thirty millions of dollars. 

The railroad property, valued by the 
companies at about three hundred 
millions of dollars, paid less than 
$750,000. 

These figures 
problem. 


present the railroad 


ait f ‘ 
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Express companies, under our pres- 
ent law, pay in round numbers $2,500 
in taxes. In Indiana they pay in 
round numbers about $35,000. 

The railroads upon which express 
companies do business are nearly 1,400 
miles greater in Michigan than they 
are in Indiana, and the commerce of 
Michigan exceeds that of Indiana by 
about fifty millions of dollars. In In- 
diana they are assessed upon the value 
of their capital used in the state. In 
Michigan they are assessed on earn- 


ings. 
This is the problem as to express 
companies, 


Telegraph and telephone companies, 
under our law, are required to pay the 
average rate of taxes paid by others 
upon the valuation of their property. 
But there is no proper system of as- 
certaining what that value is. In the 
neighboring states of Indiana and 
Ohio, where their properties are prop- 
erly assessed, they pay about three 
times the taxes which they pay in 
Michigan. 

This is the problem as to telegraph 
and telephone companies. 

These figures are undisputed. It 1s 
not claimed by any of those who are 
interested in these companies that 
they are paying their proportion of the 
taxes. 

The claim is made that these com- 
panies should not be made to pay their 
proportionate share on the ground that 
railroad companies make lower 
charges for carrying freight and pas- 
sengers than in other states. 

As to the other companies named 
there is no such pretense made, and 
no reason is alleged why they shouid 
pay less than their share. Express 
charges and telegraph and telephone 
charges are as high as or higher than 
in other states. 

The claim made for the railroads is 
based upon a false statement. The ay- 
erage charges for carrying freight in 
Michigan were, during the last year, 
a little more than eight mills on each 
ton of freight per mile. The average 
rate for the same service in Indiana 
was about six mills. 

In other words, the people of Mich- 
igan paid in round numbers one-third 
more for the carriage of their freight 
than did the people of Indiana. 
During the same year the railroads 
in Indiana paid more than three times 
as much in taxes, although they had 
nearly 1,400 miles less of track, than 
the railroads in Michigan, and more 
than four times as much per mile. 
Comparisons with other states are 
even more striking. Michigan gets 
less than $98 per mile in taxes. Lown 
gets $159.09. New York gets $978.87. 
Illinois gets $395.83. Massachusetts 
gets $1,668.48. 

Our present system differs from the 
systems of all other states. Twenty- 
five states levy taxes on the cash value 
of railroads. Three other states levy 
a tax on gross earnings, but a higher 
tax than ours. Seven states treat rail- 
roads exactly like other property and 
subject them to local taxation. ‘The 
remaining states have mixed systems, 
but in no state of the Union are rail- 
roads permitted to escape taxation as 
they do in Michigan. 

No other state in the Union has 
made larger donations to railroads 
than Michigan. More than two-thirds 
of the cost of building the railroads 
has been paid by the State in gifts of 
public lands or by the people of the 
townships through which railroads 
have been built, in bonuses. We have 
given the railroads more than five 
millions of acres. We have exempted 
the lands given from taxation for 
periods ranging from seven to sixteen 
years. 

Is there any reason why these com- 
panies, so richly endowed by the State, 
should not pay their share of the 
taxes? 

This is the question which the leg- 
islature is called upon to answer. The 
bill aims at equal rights for all. It 
contains no element of confiscation 
and no element of oppression. It 1s 
not proposed by it to correct the evils 
of the past. It aims simply to protect 
the ordinary taxpayer in the future. 

The bill is not based upon any new 
principle. 

In the special charters of 1846 we 
provided for a tax of three-quarters of 
one per cent upon the capital stock 
and all moneys used in construction of 
the roads. This was at that time 
something more than the average rate 
paid by other taxpayers. 

In 1855 the first Republican legisla- 
ture, in passing the general railroad 
law, required the roads organized un- 
der it to pay one per cent upon their 
capital stock. This was at the time a 





little more than the average rate paid 
by other taxpayers. 

In 1869 the railroads were required 
to pay, in addition to the one per cent 
upon their capital stock, the same rate 
upon all bonuses given them by the 
townships and moneys borrowed and 
used in construction. 

It was not until 1871 that the pres- 
ent system was adopted. 

The repeal of the general railroad 
law of 1855 and the substitution for it 
of the present system has resulted in 
reducing the rate paid by the railroads 
from one per cent on their cost to less 
than one-quarter of one per cent. 

In the meantime the rate of taxation 
upon ordinary taxpayers has increased 
from six cents per capita to $1.34 per 
capita. They have had to build asy- 
lums, prisons, and schools, which have 
cost them enormous sums of money. 
They will be called upon in the near 
future to increase these expenditures. 
Our asylums are crowded;il our prisons 
men are sleeping in the hallways for 
want of accommodations; in many of 
the school districts of the State schools 
are only maintained for a few months, 
and in all of them the school taxes 
have become burdensome. 

All that the friends of the bill now 
pending ask is that in the future de- 
velopment of the State all property. 
shall be treated alike, and that there 
shall be no favorites and no victims. 

House of Representatives, Lansing. 





THE RAILROAD VIEW. 





BY MR. E. W. MEDDAUGH, SOLICITOR 
FOR THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


I concede that railroad companies 
should bear their just proportion of 
taxation. The question is, what is this 
just proportion. The Governor’s no- 
tion on the subject seems to be that 
they should pay the same rate of tax 
on their value that is paid by other 
property. Is this notion correct? It 
is, if railroads stand in the same re- 
lation to the State and the public as 
the property of the merchant, the man- 
ufacturer, the farmer, etc. Do they 
stand in the same relation? Is not 
their relation to the public so different 
as to render unjust the application to 
them of the rule of equality in taxa- 
tion? 

First. Railroads are dedicated to 
the public service, and their owners 
are under obligation to render this 
service for a reasonable reward, with 
power in the Legislature to determine 
what is reasonable, and to prescribe 
it. Is the use of other property in the 
State, such as that of the merchant, 
the manufacturer, or the farmer, so af- 
fected? Clearly it is not. 

We have here, then, one very essen- 
tial particular in which railroads dif- 
fer from other property. 

Second. The public occupies two 
quite separate and distinct relations to 
railroads, in both of which the public 
derives a direct benefit. From one it 
secures a reasonable rate of transpor- 
tation for persons and property, and 
it is always in position to enforce this. 
From the other it secures money to the 
public treasury through taxation. 

The public gets only one of these 
benefits from other property—namely, 
taxes. ; : 

Suppose that the State owned and 
operated all the railroads within its 
boundaries. ‘Taxes from that source 
would cease altogether, as the State 
does not tax its own property. The 
only public benefit that would be real- 
ized from them would be in whateyer 
reduction the State might find itself 
able to make in rates of transporta- 
tion. 

The public now receives a direct 
benefit from railroads in low rates, 
and these low rates deplete the rey- 
enue of the companies operating them. 
Unless these low rates are taken into 
consideration in connection with rail- 
road taxation, and due allowance made 
for them, it is evident that the prop- 
erty may be subjected to double taxa- 
tion; for when the earnings are re- 
duced by low rates such reduction is 
in itself in the nature of a tax. The 
public gets the benefit, 

Under the existing system, the rail- 
roads are tapped at both ends. The 
public takes toll out of the grist when 
it enters the mill and again when the 
grist comes out. 

Third. Another difference between 
railroads and other property is that a 
railroad, once built and in operation, is 
dedicated to the public use, and must 
be operated so long as it-is self-sup- 
porting; that is to say, so long as its 
earnings will pay operating expenses 
and maintenance charges, notwith- 
standing that those whose money built 





and equipped the road may never re- 





ceive one cent of return on the invest- 
ment. 

This is not true of any other prop- 
erty within the limits of the State of 
Michigan. There are railroads in this 
State to-day whose earnings, in ex- 
cess of operating expenses, under the 
most economical management, are not 
equal to one-half the interest on a low 
nileage of bond debt. 

Railroads are in the nature of pub- 
lic property; they partake more of a 
public than of a private character. 
About the only interest their owners 
have in them is the right to dividends, 
if there are any earned. 

Is there any parallel in the foregoing 
particulars between railroads and 
other property? Are not the owners 
of property, of which the public thus 
has a beneficial use at the expense of 
the owners, fairly entitled to some con- 
sideration at the hands of the public 
in the matter of taxation, beyond 
what the owners of other property, of 
which the public has no such bene- 
ficial use, are entitled to? 

Fourth. The State not only deter- 
mines what the companies operating 
railroads may charge for their service, 
but it also prescribes the manner of 
conducting their business in many par- 
ticulars, thereby adding greatly to the 
expense of it. All this is done by the 
State, on the theory that it is for the 
public good, and much of it undoubted- 
ly is. 

The management of other property 
and business is not so interfered with. 

It has been urged, in reply to the 
foregoing, that omnibus companies, 
and certain others whose business is 
of exceptional character in respect of 
the public, are equally subject to State 
regulation and control, and therefore, 
according to the argument, have equal 
claim with the railroads to considera- 
tion in reference to taxation. The first 
answer to this is that, if it be con- 
ceded that the branches of business 
named are subject to State regulation 
and control, the practical fact is that 
the State does not exercise the power 
of limiting their charges. But if they 
were all actually under a_ statutory 
limitation of charges, this fact would 
not be any answer to the contention 
I am here making, unless it also ap- 
peared that these several businesses 
were unremunerative to their owners. 
Furthermore, to compare any one of 
such industries, or all of them to- 
gether, with the great railroad systems 
of this State, in reference to the pub- 
lic benefits afforded, is to trifle with 
the subject. They are, in fact, all 
made profitable, directly and indirect- 
ly, by the railroads, as are all other 
industries in the State. 

It has been stated that the low rail- 
road rates which prevail in Michigan 
are the result of competition, and not 
of legislative interference. This is in 
part true, no doubt, but not altogether 
so. To what extent it is untrue the 
space allotted for this article will not 
permit me to point out. But what dif- 
ference does it make whether low 
rates are produced by the State or by 
any other coercive force, in reference 
to the question under consideration? 
The public at large gets the benefit of 
them, and this general public benefit, 
which is not produced either in kind 
or degree by other property or busi- 
ness, and in which all other property 
and business of the State share, con- 
stitutes the claimed basis for the lower 
rate of taxation for railroads than for 
other property. The remunerative 
business that a vast majority of the 
great industries of the State are to-day 
doing, while the railroads on which 
their prosperity depends are operated 
at a loss to their owners, is rendered 
possible only by the existence of the 
railroads and the low rates they give. 

If the foregoing positions and argu- 
ments are sound, and they are believed 
to be, it only remains for the Legisla- 
ture to inquire whether, in view of the 
low rates that the railroads give to the 
public, and the small surplus over 
actual cost of operation that they earn 
for the men whose capital built them, 
they are not paying all the taxes that 
can justly be demanded. To such an 
inquiry I believe there can be but one 
correct answer. 

Detroit. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





CHARITY GRANGE, NO. 417, 
meets twice a month, and has about 40 
members, At next meeting we will 
practice U. W., taking one degree at 
each meeting. 

Sanilac Co. 

DECATUR GRANGE, NO. 346, 
met March 5 and gave the third and 
fourth degrees to six candidates, This 
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-was followed by a feast and general 


good time, 
Van Buren Co. A. L, SUTTON. 


WILLIAMSTON GRANGE, NO. 115, 
held an interesting meeting March 2. 
The delegates to the Michigan State 
Round-Up Farmers’ Institute made 
their reports, and the important ques- 
tions were ably discussed. 

Ingham Co, MRS. A, J. WATSON. 

MONTGOMERY GRANGE, NO. 549, 
at the last meeting discussed the sugar 
beet industry, and-also balloted for a 


eandidate. Initiating will soon be the 
principal work. 
Sanilac Co ALVIN KBYS. 


SYLVAN GRANGE, NO. 393. 

We meet the second and fourth Sat- 
urday evenings of every month. Have 
tried the plan of having literary con- 
tests in the Grange. They have created 
considerable interest. Grange is in 
prosperous condition. 

Oceana Co. VICTOR MUNSON. 

HOME GRANGE, NO. 129, 
meets every alternate Saturday even- 
ing, usually with a good attendance 
and a fine program. We have bought 
our binding twine through the Grange 
for several years, and it has always 
given universal satisfaction. 
MRS. CORA SUTHERLAND. 

Calhoun Co, 

JOHNSTOWN GRANGE, NO. 127, 
adopted appropriate resolutions con- 
cerning the death of Bro. Wm. P. Bris- 
tol. He was the father of this Grange 
and his endeavors were exerted for its 
prosperity and welfare. We mourn for 
one who was in every way worthy of 
our love and respect. 

Barry Co. COMMITTEE. 

ALUMINIA GRANGE, NO. 585, 
was well represented at Newaygo 
County Pomona Grange, held at Fre- 
mont, March 2 and 3, fourteen mem- 
bers of our Grang e attending. At our 
last meeting, Feb. 26, we voted to ex- 
tend an invitation to Pomona Grange 
to meet with us May 4 and 5. We 
have sent for traveling library. 

Muskegon Co. MRS. DELL VIETS. 

TECUMSEH GRANGE, NO. 166, 

yas reorganized Dec. 30, 1897, with 77 
charter members. Meetings are held 
in the Waring schoolhouse, two miles 
east of the village, on Tuesday even- 
ings on or before the full moon. The 
last meeting the lecturer in charge 
had Washington exercises, ‘Iwo appli- 
cations. 

Lenawee Co. DANIEL T. HALL. 

BENGAL GRANGE, NO, 225. 

Members present at last meeting, 65. 
Three candidates were instructed in 
third and fourth degrees. March 5 
first degree was conferred upon two 
candidates. Contest closed at last 
meeting in favor of the sisters. Ques- 
tion given out for discussion at next 
meeting is “Pure Food Law.” 

Clinton Co. CORA HILL. 

SODUS GRANGE, NO. 122, 
met Feb. 26; conferred first and sec- 
ond degrees on eight candidates. Will 
have a feast at our next meeting, 
March 12. We’re not many in number, 
but we see brighter prospects ahead. 
We have a literary program at each 
meeting, and a wide-awake lecturer. 
Hope to have a hall in the near future. 
Berrien Co. LAURA MORGAN, Cor. 
PENINSULA GRANGE, NO, 663, 
has had two regular meetings since 
last report. Our meetings have been 
interesting. We discussed “What Shall 
We Read?” All agreed that to be good 
citizens we must read the newspapers, 
else how can we know what questions 
are agitated and how to vote? Of 
course we should know about the his- 
tory of different countries to know how 
they prospered under certain laws. 
I, DANA, Cor. 

Grand Traverse Co. 

GROVELAND GRANGE, NO, 443, 
is prospering, having initiated five can- 
didates in the past month, and receiv- 
ed three applications for membership 
at our last meeting. We have one of 
the finest halls in the county, and hold 
our meetings every two weeks on Sat- 
urday night. At installation, Past 
Master Eugene Smith acted as install- 
ing officer. Robert Allan is master; 
Ida McGinnis, lecturer; N. C. Coleman, 
secretary. 

J. ANNA McGINNIS, Cor. 

Oakland Co. 

BELLEVUE GRANGE, NO. 134, 

has had regular and interesting meet- 
ings once in two weeks all winter. Feb. 
16 entertained Eaton county Pomona; 
owing partly to bad roads the visiting 
Grange was not largely represented, 
but Bellevue Grange was present in 
force. 

At our last meeting, March 8, Mr. 
Goodman, representing the creamery 
first established here, addressed the 
farmers in favor of the enterprise. 
They have purchased a creamery 
which was abandoned several years 
ago, have entirely refitted it, and we 
believe will be successful. Prof. Smith, 
of the Agricultural College is to speak 





in Opera hall to the farmers Saturday, 
March 12, in the interest of the cream- 
ery. 
S. W. GIBSON. 
INLAND GRANGE, NO. 503. 

At our regular meeting, March 5th, 
we elected two new members and dis- 
cussed the circular letter sent by Bro. 
Jason Woodman, relative to the pure 
food law and uniform text books for 
rural schools. ‘The discussions were 
entered into by the entire Grange and 
all expressed an opinion that both 
laws should be maintained. 

The writer also expects to organize 
a new Grange at Turtle Lake in this 
county, on March 16th, and another is 
well under way. We hope to plant at 
least three new Granges in this county 
by the first of May. 

Benzie Co. J W. EDWARDS, Cor. 

OTTAWA GRANGE, NO. 30. 
at open meeting, February 19, had a 
good attendance in spite of bad weath- 
er. The question, “Is it advisable to 
plant more fruit trees under the pres- 
ent outlook?’ was decided in the af- 
firmative. 

Ottawa juvenile Grange entertained 
the ‘'almadge juveniles Saturday, 
March 5. After dinner the Grange 
discussed the question, “Are our farms 
increasing or deteriorating in fertil- 
ity?” After a.long debate it was de- 
cided, that, with some exceptions, they 
ere deteriorating. 

Ottawa Co. R. J. WELLS, Cor. 

FLAT ROCK GRANGE, NO. 636. 

met at Bro. Perry Wagar’s on the 
evening of Feb. 3. Four names se- 
cured for membership. Our Grange is 
on the road to prosperity, slowly but 
surely. Subject for discussion, “Pos- 
tal savings banks,’ called out argu- 
ments in favor of petitioning Congress 
for same. All members are taking 
active interest in Grange work and 
will make a general movement in so- 
liciting for membership. Will appoint 
a special deputy for this work very 
coon. Our next meeting will be held 
March 17, subject, “Agricultural Col- 
leges.” 

Wayne Co. W. J. CAMPBELL. 

BOARDMAN VALLEY GRANGE. 

February 16 many inquiries were 
made in regard to peas and oats for 
hay. No definite answer, based on ex- 
periment, was made. It was thought 
to be a hard crop to cure, also that 
varieties of oats and peas maturing to- 
gether should be sown. The outlook 
for the coming year in potatoes was 
thought discouraging; apparently every 
available acre in northern Michigan 
will be planted this year. On the 23d 
the young members compared the re- 
spective merits of salt and sugar; salt 
winning. 

March 9, Bro. Carlisle made some 
timely remarks in regard to the duties 
of officers. Sister Carroll was ap- 
pointed lecturer pro tem. Debate on 
the subject “Resolved that strong 
drink has caused more suffering than 
war” was decided in the affirmative. 
Bro. Rosenberg suggested that Grange 
news be furnished for the local press 
also. This proposition met with fa- 
vor, but no definite action was taken. 

Kalkaska Co. A. W. CARROLL. 





A Convenient Clevis. 

The combination lock-pin clevis, manufactured 
by the Cormany Manufacturing Company, No. 
225 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, 
Ills., is one of 
the latest in- 
ventions, and a 







teamster. It 
will undoubted- 
ly take the place 
of all the ordi- 
nary devices 
used in team 
work where 
changes are fre- 
quently made. by raising or lowering a simple 
lock-piece this clevis can be attached or detached 
quickly and easily. 
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Tue Carter Wire Fence Machine Co., Box 14 
Mt. Sterling, Ohio, are at present selling a ma- 
chine for $8.00, with which the farmer can weave 
his own fence at the exceedingly low price of 25 
cents per rod, counting the cost of wire and weav- 
ing. They have also invented a machine to coil 
hard steel galvanized fence wire. Fences made 
of this wire are elastic from end to end, and it 
assures that the fence will not sag, stretch or pull 
the end pieces over. Their catalogue illustrating 
and explaining their New Woven Wire Fence 
Machine sent free. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR PILES. 


Corn 


responds readily to proper fer- 


Safe and Effective in Every Form of This 
Common and Annoying Disease. 


Many people suffer from piles, because 
after trying the many lotions, salves and 
ointments without relief or cure, have 
come to the conclusion that a surgical op- 
eration is the only thing left-to try and 
rather than submit to the shock and 
risk to life of an operation, prefer to suf- 
fer on. Fortunately this is no longer 
necessary, the Pyramid Pile Cure, a new 
po rapa cures every form of piles, 
without pain, inconvenience or detention 
from business. 

It is inthe form of suppositories, easily 
applied, absolutely free from opium, co- 
caine, or any injurious substance, what- 
ever, and no matter how severe the pain, 
gives instant relief, not by deadening the 
nerves of the parts but rather by its heal- 
ing, soothing effect upon the congested 
membranes. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is the most effec- 
tive, the safest and most extensively sold 
of any Pile Cure that has ever been placed 
before the public, and this reputation has 
been secured by reason of its extraordinary 
merit and the reasonable price at which it 
is sold, all druggists selling it at 50 cents 
and $1 per package, and in many cases a 
single package bas been sufficient. 

A person takes serious chances in neg- 
— a simple case of _ as _ — ; 
soon becomes deep seated and chronic, ~ . 
and very frequently develops into fatal Scotch Diamond Harrow 
incurable rectal diseases, like fistula and 4 
Ts iat acetates. Caen ae Tee eee. 

a oo We wg Pape ° ap Cuts eleven feet wide with one stroke. Does more 
is the safest, most satisfactory pile cure | york than three strokes with any other harrow 
made. made in any kind of soil. Address 


The Pyramid Co., Marshall, Mich., will THOS TIPLING 113 Hast Wood- 
s 9 bridge reet, 


send to any address a treatise on cause 
and cure of piles, also book of testimonials, DETROIT, MICH. 
TED 


MURA LSTEAD’S GREAT CUBA BOOK. 
MURAT HALSTEAD'S GRE Blase j;and War; 
great excitement; everyone buys it;one agent sold 
in one day; another made $13.00 in one hour. 
ages; magnificent illustrations; photographs, etc.; 


ow price; we guarantee the most liberal terms; 
freight paid; 20 days credit;outtit free; send 10 two- ! 


tilization. 

Larger crops, fuller ears and 
larger grain are sure to result 
from a liberal use of fertilizers 


containing at least 7% actual 


Potash 


Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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ARLEY, “OHIO BEARDLESS,” 3 
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> Six rowed, beardless and hull remains tight. 4 
> Early to ripen. Yields more bushels per acre 4 
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than oats and brings the farmer twice the 4 
z money. Try it $l per bu; bags lic. each. Write < 
< 
4 
4 
4 


» forcirculars and prices on Clover, Timothy,Red ¢ 
> Top, Blue Grass,Orchard Grass and Field seeds. ¢ 
> The Henry Philipps Seed and Implement Co., ¢ 
s 115 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 4 
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cent stumps to pay postage. 
THE BIBLE HOUSE, 324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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THE IMPROVED” 
United States Separator 


IS DAILY ADDING TO ITS RECORDS 
PROVING ITS EXCELLENCE OVER ALL OTHER SEPARATORS 


Many letters being constantly received from the dairymen using them, stating they are doing better 
than claimed, running over capacity, and showing ONLY A TRACE OF FAT IN THE SKIM MILK. 








To these records from practical dairymen are added the records of the various Experiment Stations 
which follow: 






Cornell University, N. Y., Experiment Station..... 0.03 
Vermont Experiment Station Dairy School....... 






eee eee eee ee 


(Department of Dairy Produce and Cattle), No Trace 
Mlinois Experiment Station............. Less than 0.1 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station........... 0.03 
New Hampshire Agricultural College .......... 0.01 
Massachusetts Agricultural College.............. 0.01 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station........ 0.02 
So. Carolina Clemson Agricultural College....... 0.04 
Michigan Agriculturai Experiment Station........ 0.05 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station .....-- 0.05 













A pamphlet full of equally good or better 
= records from dairymen regarding the every-day 
sa use of the Separator can be had for the asking 










We sell everything for the Dairy, Creamery and Sugar Bus! 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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Kr. Cultivator. 
aus GUitivate!Ms 
7 Pivot-Axles Move Automaticall 

with wheels and shovels by asimple touch of the foot lever. Easiest 
working, simplest and most complete riding cultivator made. 
1 Moving the foot levers moves the entire machine either to 
~the right a: 
oe. Any Boy Can Work it. 
Convenient levers to raise or lower gangs or to set them any distance 
apart while the machine is in motion. Perfect rew crop or fallow 
worker for either level or hi:ly farms, wide or narrow rows. 
Spring Trip Shovels when desired, Write at once for catalogue. 


THE AKRON CULTIVATOR GO., AKRON, O. 














‘s The merits of this 
Ask Your Dealer For It ann NSS famous Weeder are 


Legon: 
Ber yErsal Agents Wanted. — m known toall. Our prices 


are away below other dealers. For 
ER Write for 






alimited period we will sell, pro- 
viding cash accompanies order, 


Permanent Toot 
wee? ; Circulars. <n ache ay E . 
> iy emovable Tooth 
NO Patented Weeders at $5.50 


Dee. 21, 1886. You should order at once. 


Lib 
CU TAIhd, The UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., #2 sg. Market street 




















buys this 
ay §-ft. steel]For a 14-inch Wood 

z m mill. Pumping and] Beam Steel Plow.}> 
his 12-16-in. Dise} power mills, 8 to 16}&1 for RollingCoulter. 







For this Steel Lever 

buys this bell,| Harrow, two-sections 

for best d’bleswiy-J made best steel/Cuts 10 ft. Alsothreeand|For t! 

el steel track hayjcomp. Ail sizes,}four horse sizes, 30 sizes] Marrow. 5 other sizes|ft. Tanks, pumps &|Fifty sizes steel and 
carrier, Outfit br reduced prices.fand styles of Harrow made of best material, all pump’g suplies.ichilled plows. 


50ft.ban8.86 Send for our FREE 208-page Spring Agricultural Catalogue. 



















MARVIN SMrITse CO., DGS S. Clinton St. Ghicago, ri. 
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THE NORTH WALK MYSTERY. 


BY WILL N. HARBEN. 
(Copvright 1897, by Will N. Harben.] 
CHAPTER XXI. 

Two days later Lampkin received a 
note from Hendricks. It ran as fol- 
lows: 7 

Be at your office tonight at OT EDCKR. 

When the detective came, the doc- 
tor was busy examining under a pow- 
erful microscope some consumption 
germs which had that afternoon been 
sent him by a distinguished physi- 
cian. 

“Busy, I see,” was Hendricks’ greet- 
ing as he sat down in an easy chair 
and dropped his slouched hat on the 
floor. ; 

“How are you? Through in a min- 
ute,” responded the doctor. “I want 
to get at the nature of this batch of 
germs Conway sent me this afternoon. 
I know little about such things, but 
he always wants me to sanction his 
conclusions.” 

“What sort are they?’ asked Hen- 
dricks absentmindedly. 

Lampkin laughed, with his eye to 
the microscope. ; 

“Do you expect me to waste valu- 
able lung power explaining things to 
you when your mind is a thousand 
miles away? Go to! What luck at 
Benton's?” , 

“Not much,” answered Hendricks. 
“I’m stranded. Would you believe, old 
man, that night before last, after we 
got back from East Orange, I went 
home, went to bed, failed to sleep, got 
up, walked to Central park and back 
and then went out to Benton's?” 

“J shouldn’t have been surprised if 
you had taken your passage to Europe 
on a half inflated life preserver. But. 
really, did you go back out there?” 

“That's what I did. You see, 1 was 
satisfied Montecastle’s yarn was 
straight, and all at once it seemed to 
dawn on me that I had absolutely 
nothing to work on except the bullet 
which had lodged so lightly in the wall 
of the summer house.” 

“But Allen,” put in Dr. Lampkin. 
removing one of the glass slides from 
his microscope and selecting another. 
“I thought’— ; 

“No,” Hendricks broke in; “I haven't 
a blasted bit of evidence against him. 
The fact that he had quarreled with 
old Benton when Benton was rowing 
with every soul around him wouldn't 
count for anything. So, you see, it was 
the bullet or nothing. Anyway it kept 
me fron sleeping. I crept into the 
grounds at the side gate and by the 
light of a dark lantern earefully ex- 
amined the wood in which the ball 
had lodged, hoping that some _ idea 
would pop into my cranium, as it of- 
ten does.” * 

“You usually have ideas to spare, 
remarked Lampkin, adjusting the 
green shade over his eyes and looking 
again into his microscope. “Have you 
heard how Allen is getting on?’ 

“J don’t know much about him,” re 
plied Hendricks. “Kola is looking aft- 
er him, He has been about Benton’s all 
day in the disguise of a laborer. Late 
this afternoon he sent me a hasty mes- 
sage that Allen was to be moved to a 
private hospital up town. Kola prom- 
ised to meet me here this evening.” 

“T am glad Allen will have medical 
attention,” said Lampkin. “He was 
such a sad sight that I have not been 
able to stop thinking about him.” 

“It is the bullet that’s troubling me,” 
said Hendricks. “When I can’t see nat- 
ural reasons for a thing, it runs me 
wild. I can’t account for the ball not 
having had more force than it had. I 
have talked to pistol makers, gun- 
smiths and old sportsmen, but none of 
them can explain it.” 

Hendricks rose, took the bullet from 
his pocket and unwrapped the tissue 
paper from about it. “You see,” he 
continued, “the pointed end of it is 
scarcely flattened.” 

Dr. Lampkin examined the bit of 
lead. 

“It is certainly remarkable,” he said. 
“You say the wood was soft?’ 

“Almost perfectly rotten. I believe I 
could have made a hole in it with my 


bare finger. I hear your bell. It’s 
Kola.” 

Lampkin went to the door. It was 
the adept. 

“Good evening,” said Kola. “Is Mr. 


}fendricks’’— 

“Here I am, my boy,” the detective 
ealled out cordially. “Come right in. 
What's the news?” 

The adept stood erect in the center 
of the room. 


“You know,” he began, “that Mr. 
Allen was to go to a private hospital 
up town?” 

“Yes,” said Hendricks impatiently; 
“go ahead.” 

“Dr. Burton came after him and 
brought him over in his own carriage. 
I did not have time to wire you to be 
at the ferryboat landing on this side, 
so I followed in a cab.” 


“Good for you! Bully boy!” ex- 
claimed the detective excitedly. 
“Well?” 


“The carriage when it left the boat 
on this side turned down town instead 
of up. The driver whipped up his 
horses and drove fast. I instructed 
my cabby to keep them in sight.” 

“And he did it, of course,” put in 
the detective. “I see it in your eye.” 

“They stopped at a lodging house, 
345 West Thirteenth street. They 
brought a cot out to the carriage and 
carried Allen in on it. He looked as if 
he were nearly dead.” 

Hendricks said nothing when Kola 
had concluded, and the adept, after 
studying the face of his master for a 
minute, sat down. 

Dr. Lampkin swung his microscope 
to one side and began to place the 


_glass slips into an envelope. 


“Very strange, indeed,” he _ re- 
marked, his glance bent on his visi- 
tors. “A hospital certainly was the 
proper place for a man in Allen’s con- 
dition. I wonder how Dr. Burton 
could hope to benefit him at a lodging 
hceuse, and in such a quarter as that. 
Ailen is not without means, it woula 
seem. You’d better work on that idea, 
gentlemen.” 

“We can’t go any farther in that 
direction now,” said Hendricks impa- 
tiently. He rose and began to walk 
to and fro, his hands clasped behind 
him. 

“You think not, sir?’ said Kola. 
the animation gone from his counte- 
nance. 

“No,” answered the detective stop- 
ping at a window and looking into the 
street. “If you can’t connect Allen 
with the crime by other evidence than 
we have so far, it would be folly to 
tackle him on his deathbed. Look here, 
fellows. You have two heads. Stick 
them together and tell me something— 
explain one simple. little thing. Give 
me a reason for the bullet from old 
Benton’s gun being stopped by a rot- 
ten plank that would not impede the 
progress of a homeward bound honey- 
bee if it struck it a fair header.” 

The adept smiled gloomily and shook 
his head. 

“It seems to me,” jested Lampkin, 
“that you have bullet on the brain. I 
can see no reason why the ball may 
not have plowed through the ground, 
slowed up a little and then risen and 
struck the summer house.” 

“Bosh!” exclaimed Hendricks. “It 
went direct. It struck the wall at ex- 
actly the height of old Benton’s armpit 
from the ground. For God’s sake don’t 
speak!” Hendricks whirled round 
from the window, his eyes 
dancing with excitement. “Doe, 
you have given me a glo- 
rious pointer! It is coming! Ah, 
ye gods, I have it—I have it! No, Iam 
not exactly positive. I want proof.” 

Lampkin and the adept stared at 
him speechlessly as he began again to 
pace the floor, his hands linked and 
twisted together. Suddenly he stopped 
ai the table and picked up the bullet.” 

“IT say, Lampkin,” he said in a voice 
that quivered, “put this under your 
glass and tell me if you detect on it 
ecrpuscles of blood.” 

Lampkin stared. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. ‘An in- 
funt could have thought of that.” 

“You can bet your life an infant 
didn’t,” joked the detective. “I’m a 
veteran, I am.” ' 

“What is it?’ asked Kola, rising in- 
to the light of the doctor’s lamp. 

His question was ignored. Lamp- 
kin’s fingers trembled as he placed the 
bullet on a piece of glass and slid it 
into place. He seemed scarcely to 
breathe ax: he turned the piece of lead 
first one way and then another. 

“Well?” said Hendricks, with bated 
breath. “Do you see any?” 
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“HTundreds of them,” replied the 
dcctor. “You may look for yourself. 
If you wait, I will scrape some off on 
to a glass and then you can see them 
ere clearly. 

“No; I'll take your word for it,” said 
E‘endricks. “Poor devil! He has had 
a bard time keeping his secret.” 

“Faced death to do it,’ too,’ said 
Lampkin. “For a long time he was 
afraid to confide even in a physician.” 

“T understand now,” said Kola bash- 
fully. “Shall you go to him?” 

“Want to go, doctor?’ asked Hen- 
dricks. 

“T shouldn’t like to miss the climax.” 

“Get your chapeau, then. Once more, 
old man, you have put me on the right 
treck by an inadvertent observation.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 

The three men took the Sixth avenue 
elevated to the Fourteenth street sta- 
tion and a crosstown car to Tenth ave- 
nue. No. 345 was a dismal, old-fash- 
ieoned lodging house. The bell pull 
hung disconsolately in a socket worn 
too large for it. A slatternly woman 
answered their ring. Hendricks 
bowed. 

“Is Dr. Burton here?’ he asked. 

A look of indecision flashed into the 
woaman’s face. 

“There are no doctors living here,” 
she said evasively. “It must—perhaps 
you have the wrong number.” 

She was holding the door only partly 
open, but the detective pushed by her 
end stood inside. The others followed 
him. The woman shrank back against 
the wall and stood still, her face turn- 
ing pale. Just then a door at the end of 
the hall opened, and a middle-aged 
ran came out. 2 

“That is he,” whispered Kola to 
Tiendricks. 

Dr. Burton came on and was about 
to pass by, but was stopped by a re- 
r.ark from the detective. 

“IT beg your’ pardon,” 


said Hen- 


dricks. “Dr. Burton, I believe.” 
The man addressed shrugged his 


shoulders and frowned. 

“You have the advantage of me, 
sir,’ he said. I don’t remember hav- 
ing seen you before.” 

“I have not had the pleasure of see- 
ing you before either,” replied the de- 
tective. “Minard Hendricks is my 
name.” 

What? You are the well-known de- 
tective!” exclaimed the physician. 

“IT was told,’ went on Hendricks, 
“that you had brought Mr. Brooks Al- 
leu to this house from East Orange to- 
day.” 

“That is a matter I cannot talk to 
you about, Mr. Hendricks,” answered 
Burton, who seemed to have recovered 
from his astonishment. 

Hendricks grinned and bristled. 

“IT don’t care whether you talk about 
it or not,” he answered, “but you may 
be unaware that in hiding Allen about 
in this way you are aiding a criminal 
to escape justice.” 

“What? Why, you don’t mean that, 
strely!” exclaimed Dr. Burton. 

“Allen killed Jacob Benton ten days 
ago and has ever since been suffering 
from the effects of a ball which passed 
through his body and lungs.” 

“Of course I shall offer no opposi- 
tion,” said Burton. “I had no idea Mr. 
Allen was injured till to-day. He sent 
me a message to come out to East 
Orange to see him. He showed me his 
wound and stated that he had accident- 
ally shot himself and that it was to 
his interest financialiy to keep the fact 
from the Benton heirs. He was very 
weak and assured me he would explain 
it all satisfactorily when he was 
stronger. He said if the Bentons 
thought his life in danger they would 
not agree to sign certain papers. In 
other words, they would only be will- 
ing to give him his rights if they were 





























sure he would live long enough to be 
of service in introducing his inventions 
to the public. I knew nothing about 
lis affairs, and the explanation seemed 
plausible enough to me. We started 
to go to a private hospital up town, 
but on the way over to New York he 
seemed to change his mind and begged 
to be brought here. It seems he 
knows the landlady.” 

“Did he bring any papers with him?” 
asked Hendricxs. 

“He had a small tin box, but I do 
not know what it contained. It was 
taken to a room up stairs. We were go- 
ing higher up, but he was too weak to 
be carried farther, so we took him into 
the back room on this floor.” 

“How is he now?’ asked the detec- 
tive. 

“Can’t possibly live 24 hours.” an- 
svered Dr. Burton. “He has lost near- 
ly every ounce of blood in him.” 

“Well, I see no reason for making an 
sriest,” said Hendricks. ‘Vl run up 
to that room and look around. Which is 
it?’ he asked, turning to the landlady. 

“Second floor, back,” she answered. 
“J hope, sir, you won't blame me. I 
head no idea that Mr. Allen’— 

“Not the least in the world,” inter- 
rupted the detective, turning up the 
staircase. “Doctor, you and Kola wait 
for me in the street.” 

* * * * * 

Twenty minutes later Hendricks 
emerged with a package under his 
arm. 

“IT have found the missing papers,” 
he said. ‘“They are all in apple pie or- 
der. Allen was a villain.” 

As they were walking toward Four- 
teenth street Lampkin asked: 

“Will it be necessary to make the 
fect public that Mr. Benton intended 
to take his own life?” 

“No,” replied Hendricks. “You and 
Ivola must never mention it. I proi- 
ised Ralph not even to allow his sister 
to know. The other facts, along with 
Allen’s slow death, will be enough for 
the bloodthirsty reporters.” 

At Fourteenth. street 
stopped. 

“IT must leave you,” he said. 
my car coming.” 

“Where now?” asked Lampkin. 

“To East Orange,” was the answer. 
“I want to tell the young people about 
Allen and return these papers. I like 


Hendricks 


“T see 


, that boy Ralph, and Montcastle isn’t 


half bad.” 
(The End.) 
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RUPTURE CURED. 


Wonderful Results of the New Home 
Treatment. 


Absolutely Certain to Cure Without Opera- 
tion, Pain or Danger. 





A great wave of hope is sweeping through the 
land as a result of the cures performed. Men, 
women and children suffering from all kinds and 
stages of rupture are being cured where they 
seemed utterly lost. The results are astonishing. 
The cures are marvelous,. Men with families to 
support whose strength had been exhausted bya 
rupture are able to do hard and steady work 
again without a return of their affliction, Intense 
interest has been excited in this remarkable 
treatment. Letters are pouring in from all 
quarters telling of the glorious cures; of little 
children saved from a life of misery; of ambiti- 
ous young men returned to activity, of older men 
and women who had given up all hope and are 
now permanently cured. This is the most im- 
portant piece of news reported for some time. 
It ought to arouse every sufferer to get the parti- 
culars. There is health and restoration for every 
ruptured man, woman and child and there is an 
absolute freedom from pain, danger, operation or 
detention from work. The doctor agrees to send 
free to everyone a full explanation of his marvel- 
ous home treatment. Write to-day without fail 
and address Dr. W.S. Rice, Box 530 ~ Smith- 
ville, N. Y. 
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We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
COLOR IN ‘BUTTER. 





Much has been said regarding what 
gives milk and butter their color, some 
claiming it is the feed, others that it 
depends on the breed, but the queerest 
reason of all I noticed a few days since 
in an exchange. 

The writer says: “Of one fact we 
are convinced beyond all others that 
belong to the conditions that surround 
the cow, and that is, that sunlight has 
a great deal to do with ithe color of 
milk.” He claims that all cows, as a 
rule, make light-colored butter in win- 
ter, for the reason that they are shut 
up a large proportion of time in dark 
stables: 

I would differ from the above for 
this reason: Our cows have a com- 
ricdious stable, that is as light as most 
hitchens, having two windows facing 
the south, one in the east and one in 
the west, so if there is a ray of sunlight 
going the cows get it, and yet we have 
nade white butter. 

Our cows are grade Jerseys, and, 
ecnerally speaking, make rich, yellow 
butter, but one year ago the contin- 
ued drouth shortened our supply of 
corn fodder, so that a portion of the 
time we had to feed straw. The grain 
ration was the same while feeding 
both straw and corn fodder. As long 
as the cornstalks lasted we had yellow 
butter, but as soon as straw was fed, 
the butier was white. Now, the cows 
occupied the same stable, consequently 
had as much sunlight when fed on 
straw as when fed corn fodder. Why. 
then, was not the butter yellow? 

It is very noticeable that as soon as 
the cows are out to grass in the spring, 
the butter is yellow. Is it the sun- 
shine that causes it? This may be 
tested by taking the same cows and 
feeding for a stated time on nice, fresh 
ligy, or properly cured corn fodder, in 
the stable. Then for the same length 
of time let them feed at the straw- 
steck, and see which method will give 
the yellow butter. 

Of course, sunlight andi plenty of it 
is a good and desirable thing, but I 
very much doubt its changing the color 
of the milk or butter. All will admit 
that most living things do better in 
sunlight than in darkness, and I do not 
think that cows are an exception. One 
great advantage of having the stable 
well lighted is that the consequent in- 
crease of warmth decreases the con- 
sumption of food, so that the cows 
can be wintered at less cost. 

Whether light will make the butter 
yellower or not matters little, but 
whether the cows are kept in a damp, 
dark stable, matters much. Don’t be 
afraid of letting in the light. Light 
is not cold. 

Oceona Co., Mich. 

(It is our opinion that feed ond t breed 
both have a material effect on the 
color of butter. We have no doubt 
tat sunlight indirectly has its effect 
aiso. Of course, the feed given the 
cow is in a certain sense “bottled sun- 
shine,” and all three—cow, feed and 
sunshine—together make up the shade 
of color given the milk and its prod- 
ucts.—Ed.) 
For The Michigan Farmer. 

ANOTHER PLAN OF 

MILK. 

I have been a reader of your excel- 
lent paper for one year. Have been 
very much interested and have gotten 
many valuable hints about farming 
and various other topics. You have 
been very prompt and nearly every 
copy has reached me by Saturday 
evening’s mail. ; 

I have almost been tempted to put 
my pen to paper several times, but 
when I come in tired at night I hardly 
feel clearheaded enough to write any- 
thing interesting. In your Feb. 5 num- 
ber I noticed an article on butter-mak- 
ing, and prior to this some quite in- 
teresting methods. 

One correspondent signs her 
“Only One.” Why did she not sign her 
own name? Her butter is worthy of a 
brand. She milks with as little filth 
in the pail as possible, I dare say. And 
right here let me say lies a very tine 
point in making good butter, creamery 
butter, cleaner. With its hundreds of 
different milkers, and milk hauled 
around in cans, all may not be properly 
cleaned from day to day, and milk is 
handed over to the creamery man in 





SETTING 


name, 





all sorts of conditions. Oh, no! Vl 
order mine from the lady, “Only One,” 
and dollars to cents I'll eat the purest 
article. 

Why she failed in the deep setting I 
fail to see. And it is her extra care 
with her small pans that kept away 
flekes of dried cream in the product, 
raking it uneven in color. I know of 
«w farmer, with 18 cow %, here in Erie 
County. Pa., that gets 25 cents a year 
round from customers in Erie city. 
They are glad to pay him that every 
week for his butter at their door, and 
his is no cleaner than the Michigan 
lady’s butter. 

You say she is deserving of a better 
chance and I say she is. And if all 
buttermakers would make her kind of 
butter, creamery butter would bring 
less in market, and much of the home 
article would be sold at the door of 
the maker for a fine price. 

Of all the articles I have _ noticed, 
nene has our way, quite. We have 
used shallow pans, but for ten years 
past use the deep setting can, with 
an air tube up through the center the 
size of a small quart cup, with a 
smaller tube at right angles from 
near the top and through the sides of 
the can, thereby allowing a current of 
air (unless set in water) through the 
middle of the can to assist in cooling 
quickly. 














Our can is large enough to hold one 
milking or more, and after it is 
strained into the can, we add _ clear 
cold water—the well is about 42 de- 
grees—right into the milk, thereby re- 
ducing its consistency. The cream, or 
butterfat, will all rise in from four to 
six hours if set in a cool place. 

We keep in a cool cellar room in 
summer and keep the lid on the can, 
excluding air and all dust. We do not 
skim till it has stood 24 hours, as that 
is when we want the milk for calves 
and hogs, which require a little more 
on account of the reduced quality. 

We first tried setting cans in a deep 
tank of cold water, but soon the well 
gave out. Next we put ice around 
the outside of the can; had “streaky” 


butter. Then ice in the milk in the 
can; same streaky appearance. But 
since we put in one-third to one- 


half water we have a good soft article 
of cream, that is churned in from twoto 
three days, or better as soon as it is 
ripe. It gives us a nice even colored 
article and is mostly sold at our door. 

With this method, July and August 
has no terrors, for our butter will 
stand up if not left too long out of the 
cellar. I have not put up any ice for 
tive years. In this way we think we 


get all the cream, as the swill-barrel 
would show if it was not all taken 
out. 

Erie Co., Pa. J. L. CARTER. 


(We have made a sketch of such a 
‘an as you describe, in order that our 
readers may see how the cooling pro- 
cess is aided in a pure, cool atmos- 
phere. This does not aerate, however. 

This does very well under certain 
conditions, but we would not like it as 
well as to put these same cans into 
cold water. Neither could we get 
along without ice. 

The only way for you to know that 
you secure close skimming of cream is 
to test the skim milk with a Babcock 
tester. At the same time you might 
test your buttermilk. 

An actual test is what is needed on 
all dairy farms where butter-making 
is an important adjunct in the business 
of the farm.—Ed.) 








addresses of Sweepstakes Gold 


Rockford, Tl 


Owatonna, Minn., H. 


Western Offices: 
RanooveH & Canat Sts. 


CHICAGO. NEW 





WORLD’S 
BUTTER CHAMPIONS 


EVERY ONE AN “ALPHA-DE LAVAL” USER. 


HERE have now been six Annual Conventions and Grand 
Competitive Butter Contests of the National Buttermakers 
Association,—1892, 1893, (none in 1894), 1895, 1896, 1897 and 1898. 


The following is the list ‘of ears, eae of convention, names and 


scores. Every prize winning exhibit has been ‘‘Alpha-De Laval” 
made butter : 
Madison, Wis., Louris BRAHE, Washington, lowe Score = 


Dubuque, Towa, C. W. SMITH, Colvin’s Park, I 
., F.C. OLTROGGE, Tripoli, Towa, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, THos. MILTON, St. Paul, Minn., 
N. MILLER, Randall, Towa, 
Topeka, Kas., SAaML. HAUGDAHL, New Sweden, Minn., 
Everyone knows that the cream separator does not make the 
butter and likewise every experienced buttermaker knows that the 
‘‘Alpha-De Laval” disc system of separation is not only the most 
thorough but that it at same time delivers the cream into the hands 
of the buttermaker in better condition for perfect buttermaking 
than is possible with any other se 
The reasons for this are as simple 
If you do not understand them and would like to know them send 
for “‘ Dairy” catalogue No. 257 or “‘ Creamery” catalogue No. 508. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


edal winners, and the highest 


a or system. 
and ascertain as gravity itself. 


Branch Offices : 
1102 Arch STREET, 


YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 














Elgin System 


It will pay y 


templating Yuilding a Creamery or Cheese Factory. 
Correspondence solicited. 


lowest prices. 


of Creameries 


ou to investigate our plans and visit our factories, if you are con- 


All supplies furnished at 


A MODEL CREAMERY OF THE TRUE SYSTEM 


True Dairy Supply Company, 


303 to 309 Lock Street, 


Syracuse, New York 


Contractors and builders of Butter and Cheese Factories, Manufacturers 
and Dealers in Supplies. 


R. E. STURGIS, General Manager 


Or write 


of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 





RHEUMATISM 





Permanently cured by using 
sent free on mention Of this anion 


ITEHALL'S RHEUMATIC CURE. 
MAR WITH ALA MEGRIMINE CO.. South Bend’ Indiana 


The surest and the best. Sample 








DAIRY 


DANGERS 


A little cheap, impure, plaster-filled salt 
will spoil a valuable lot of butter. Flavor, 
endurance, grain and weight are gained 
by using Diamond Crystal Salt. The Salt 
That’s all Salt. Send for the book. 


Diamond Crystal Salt"Co., $1. Clair, Mich. 
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Your Share 


of the proceeds of 
your dairy is the 
small part left 
after every ex- 
pense is paid. A 
SHARPLES 


FARM : 
SEPARATOR will i 








often double, and 
even treble, this 
share of yours. 
We put one in on 
trial; you keep it 
P if entirely satisfactory—not otherwise 
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p BR in, Til 
gin, 
pelgin i. PB. M. SHARPLES, 
Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 
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Save the COWS. 


General _ Drink on_hand is cheap insurance. 
50c. a“ oo dozen. Circular free. 
GORE BROS., Veterinarians, Albany, N. Y. 





It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
. HIGHEST AWARD 4T WOBLD’S 


circulars Ee. 
NC. Pees Cochranville, Pa, 





Large inside burr 
revolves twice to 
Sweep’s one. Or- 
dinary 
» length 
sweep. 


Pressure between 
burrs in grinding 
is carried on chill- 
ed roller bear- 
ings. 
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Sold under an abso tate guara nD to do double the 
amount of work of_any other mill of same size or 
money refunded. Write for circulars and prices. 

DAIN MFG. CO., Jarrollton, Mo. 
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CRE OF CORN 


and its possibilities under the Silage 
system—being the theme of 


““A BOOK ON SILAGE”’ 
By Prof. F. W. WOLL, 


of the University of Wisconsin, ne: atly bound fate a volume 
of 195 pages. and now being sent out by the Sitver Mee. Co. 
Saem, O., is unque: »stionably the best book yet introduced on 


















the subject. It ee = dine 
—Sil rops. — " 
ti Silage. , 1V—Feeding of Silage. 


¥__Comparisen of Silage and other Feeds. 
Vi—The Silo in Modern Agriculture, 
and many valuable tables and compound ted rations 
for feeding stock. They are going rapidly. 
tis REE. Write for a copy 
to-day—to-morrow may be too late 
"SILVER MFC. CO. 
Salem, Ohio. 
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JONES OF BINGHAMTON, WN: Y. 
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Carts, Surries, 
Phetons, 
9 ee ee 











monials Free. Addr.(in full) 
CASH BUYERS’ an 158 W. Van Buren St., F-317 CHICAGO 


[ GENERAL AGENTS 


wanted to superintend local 
agents selling the Combination 
Lock-pin Clevis to farmers and 
others. Self locking ; always 
secure ; sells at sight; exclus- 
ive territory. 100 perce nt profit 
4 CORMANY MFG. CO. 
225 Dearborn Street. Chicago, 








Clevis & Pin 
Ever Pat’d. 
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THE DAILY “WORLD.” 
A CHANGE. 

Commencing May 1, the Inter-state 
edition of the Daily World will be a 
regular 8-page paper every issue, and 
the combination price advanced to 
$2. All who have subscribed and all 
who do subscribe between this and 
May 1 for the combination at $1.50 
(the present price) will get the ad- 
vantage of the enlarged size for the 
balance of their time, from May 1, 
but the order must be received by us 
before May 1, as the price from that 
time on will be $2. Get your orders 
in before May 1 and save 50 cents. 
Agents should take advantage of 
this change and push the combina- 
tion. It will assist in securing or- 
ders for THE FARMER. 





The Department of Agriculture’s 
figures on the acreage and crops of 
various products of the soil show corn 
far in the lead with over 80,000,000 
acres and a total yield of 1,902,967,000 
bushels. Wheat comes next with 39,- 
000,000 acres and 530,150,000 bushels; 
oats has 25,730,000 acres and a yield of 
almost 700,000,000 bushels; rye has 1,- 
703,000 acres and 27,363,000 bushels; 
barley 2.719,116 acres and 66,600,000 
bushels; potatoes 2,534,577 acres and 
164,000,000 bushels. Hay takes an im- 
portant place, with over 42,000,000 
acres and a yield of 60,664,870 tons, be- 
ing in value the third product, corn 
and wheat taking the first and second 
places respectively. 





The statistician of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, referring to the 
value of the crops of 1897, said recent- 
ly: “A careful estimate shows that 
in 1897 the farmers received for their 
wheat and other cereals $130,000,000 
in excess of such receipts for 1896 and 
at least $80,000,000 more than in any 
year since 1892. The hay crop, al- 
though the largest, with one excep- 
tion, ever raised in this country, com. 
manded an increased price per ton.” 
As a matter of fact the hay crop of 
1897 has met with a very unsatisfac- 
tory market, with values ranging from 
50 cents to $1.50 per ton lower than the 
crop of 1896 sold for. The markets se- 
lected for the purposes of comparison 
are those of Detroit, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. The 
statistician had better amend his state- 
ments so far as the hay crop is con- 
cerned. 


AND ITS PROBABLE EF- 


FECT UPON VALUES. 


WAR, 





A correspondent writes us inquiring 
what would be the probable effect of a 
declaration of war by the United 
States on the value of farm products. 
Our correspondent evidently thinks a 
war with Spain is reasonably certain, 
and he wants to know just how it will 
affect his income. We are not at all 
sure that war will follow the present 
state of suspense, but if it does come 
the effect upon values of farm prod- 
ucts will be governed very largely by 
the time it continues. A naval battle 
or two would not necessarily have 
much influence in changing values; but 
if an army of the size contemplated by 
the bill now before Comgress, about 
104,000, and embracing cavalry, artil- 
lery and infantry, is placed in the field, 
the effect would be felt at once in 
such articles as are necessary to equip 
and feed that number of men. _Prob- 
ably the first thing to feel the influ- 
ence of equipping an army would be 
wool. There would probably be con- 
tracts given out for 250,000 uniforms, 
besides shirts, socks, blankets, over- 
coats, hats, ete. These would all have 
to be manufactured in accordance with 
samples furnished, and of a color and 
style of goods not kept in stock. ‘The 
demand for wool would therefore be 
sudden and sharp. Then leather would 
be required for shoes, saddles, bri- 
dles, harness, and equipments for the 
men, and hides would advance in price 
with leather. In articles of food, the 
government supplies its army with 
hard bread, barreled pork and beef, 
bacon, coffee, sugar, and fresh beef 
and salt. These are called marching 
rations, and in camp are reinforced 
with various vegetables, soft bread, 
vinegar, etc. All these articles are of 
good quality, free from adulteration, 
and provided in quantity ample for 
even the ravenous appetite of a soldier 
during a campaign. The sudden and 
large demand that would at once be 
made for the articles enumerated 
above would be sure to advance 
values, and this would be reflected in 
higher prices for cattle, hogs, wool, 
hides, wheat, oats, corn, hay, and 
sugar. If any of our readers remem- 
ber how these articles advanced in 
value when the Union armies were be- 
ing organized and placed in the field, 
they will have some idea of what the 
result of declaring war with a foreign 
nation would be. Commerce would be 
more or less interfered with, and iin- 
ported sugar and coffee would certain- 
ly go considerably higher. 

Under present conditions we do not 
think it possible for values to reach 
the very high range of the years the 
late war was in progress. The coun- 
try is larger now, its productive power 
much greater, and there is no proba- 
bility that any such armies will be re- 
quired. At that time, taking the Con- 
federate and Union armies together, 
there was probably a million and a 
half of men either in the army or navy 
and connected with the administration 
of their affairs. The country then was 
much smaller, and many portions of it 
were so ravaged by the contending ar- 
mies that its productive capacity was 
largely cut down. In the event of a 
foreign war it would probably be a 
small army, a large naval force, and 
the country at large but little affected, 
so far as producing was concerned, by 
the struggle. The highest range of 
values would probably materialize 
soon after war was declared, and fu- 
ture values would be gradually re- 
duced when once the enormous pro- 
ductive capacity of the country was di- 
rected into the special lines which 
would be required fsr the use of the 
army and navy when engaged in act- 


ive hostilities. That is what we think 
would be the effect of a foreign war 





upon the value of farm products, 


BEET SUGAR. 





The growth of the beet sugar indus- 
try should be aided in every possible 
way by the various states and the peo- 
ple at large. This should be aone for 
three good and sufticient reasons: First, 
for the purpose of securing supplies of 
this great staple during a foreign war 
at fair prices; second, to take the sugar 
business of the country out of the 
hands of the trust which now controls 
it; and, third, to keep the millions of 
money at home now sent abroad for 
supplies of this article. It is therefore 
pleasant to hear of the spread of the 
movement to make the United States 
independent of foreign nations for a 
supply of this necessity, and it would 
not surprise us if this was accomplish- 
ed within the next three years. So far 
as Michigan is concerned we look for 
three factories to be in operation with- 
in her borders by the close of 1899. The 
Michigan Sugar Company, of Bay 
City, is first in the field, as it has noti- 
fied Land Commissioner French that 
it intends to engage in the business of 
manufacturing beet sugar in this State 
and that it will claim the bounty offer- 
ed by the State for the manufacture of 
such sugar. This is the first notifica- 
tion the Commissioner has received un- 
der the new law. The Bay City con- 
cern expects to use 350 tons of beets 
per day, and to produce 1. per cent of 
sugar, 

At the close of last year there were 
in operation in the United States nine 
factories, as follows: Rome, N. Y., 
daily capacity 200 tons of beets; Lehi, 
Utah, 350 tons; Norfolk, Neb., 350 tons; 
Grand Island, Neb., 350 tons; Alvarado, 
Cal., 500 tons, and Watsonville, Cal., 
1,000 tons. The Spreckels interests are 
engaged in building at Salinus, Cal., a 
factory having 3,000 tons daily capac- 
ity and a dozen other new factories in 
California, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Iowa 
and Indiana are projected. 

An eastern writer referring to the 
present and prospective status of this 
industry in the United States, says: 

“This industry, perhaps more than 
any other except the chemical indus- 
tries, is dependent upon skilled scien- 
tific superintendence for its successful 
development, and the circumstances 
that American capitalists are still 
largely dependent on foreigners for the 
machinery and superintendence de- 
manded in the business has proved 
thus far a serious obstruction, These 
difficulties, however, are being grad- 
ually overcome, and it is almost safe 
to predict that a few years more of 
systematic effort will suffice to place 
the beet sugar industry in a position 


independent of foreign assistance for 
its development.” 


We look for some trouble to arise 
from the lack of skilled labor, versed 
in this special industry, as the building 
of factories increases the demand; but 
Americans have always proved them- 
selves equal to every emergency which 
has arisen in the introduction of new 
industries, and we believe the labor 
problem will be solved in the sugar 
business as it has been in the manu- 
facture of tin plate and other articles. 
The success of the beet sugar business 
will have a most important influence 
upon other lines of agriculture, as the 
by-products can be used to advantage 
in stock feeding, so that all of the crop 
can be utilized. 


The friends of the Hawaiian annex: 
ation scheme in the senate made the 
assertion recently that Great Britain 
either wished to acquire the islands for 
herself, or with the intention of restor- 
ing the monarchy and placing the prin- 
cess on the throne under sritish pro- 
tection. The British minister at Wash- 
ington, under instructions from his 
sovernment, has called at the State De- 
partment and denied that Great Bri- 
tain has any such intentions. It looks 
as if the statements made in the sen- 
ate were intended to make votes for 
the annexation project, but will prob- 





ably fail of success. It looks as if the 





Hawaiian annexation scheme would 
either fail, or its consideration be post- 
poned for the present. Probably the 
war scare is responsible for some of its 
friends changing their views. If the 
United States owned the islands now, 
how many new war vessels would be 
required for its protection? Or how 
many millions would have to ve ex- 
pended in putting up coast defenses? It 
would require as much outlay as will 
the whole Atlantic coast, and would 
prove a very costly gift to the people 
of the United States. 





REPORT OF THE STATE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF LABOR. 





Labor Commissioner Joseph L. Cox 
sends us a copy of the fifteenth annual 
report of the State Bureau of Labor 
and Industrial Statistics. In many re- 
spects we think this report the most 
interesting one yet published. It does 
not devote so much space to dry sta- 
tistics connected with the various in- 
dustries of the State, but the Commis- 
sioner has aimed to lay before the peo- 
ple as complete an exhibit as possible 
of the condition of the various indus: 
tries, the people engaged in them, and 
suggestions as to how changes could 
be made for the material benefit of all 
concerned. Such questions as labor 
organization, strikes, child labor, sani- 
tary regulations in factories, etc., are 
all discussed, and data regarding them 
collected and published in such form 
as to be easily understood. The topics 
discussed include the condition of em- 
ployment in Michigan, average wages 
paid mechanics and laborers, questions 
relating to the employment of women 
and children, traveling men, fire de- 
partments, police departments, rail- 
road employes, lake traffic, street rail- 
roads, city improvements, village sta- 
tistics, electric lighting, gas and water 
plants, state penal institutions, agricul- 
ture, beet sugar, public school statis- 
tics, mines and miners, legislative 
measures regarding labor, and a large 
number of other subjects of minor im- 
portance. 

Commissioner Cox is evidently a be- 
liever in the great advantages natural 
to Michigan, and tkat her future prog- 
ress will be far in advance of her 
past. In his preface he says: 


Every home-loving citizen of Michigan, 

from the ‘‘prince of labor’ to the man of 
millions, have just cause to feel proud of 
the foremost ranking of our state, wien 
considering its industrial and commercial 
conditions and its many natural resourc- 
es and advantages as compared with 
those of sister states, and foreign coun- 
tries as well, 
_ We believe that we are fully sustained 
in our claims and that our reports that 
follow are backed up by facts and not 
faucies. While there is yet room for im- 
provement and quite a number who are 
not as yet enjoying steady and lucrative 
emplcyment, the condition of the toilers 
of our state is far better than for several 
years past. Capital has increased its in- 
vestments many millions and manufac- 
turers and business men speak more en- 
cuuragingly. A spirit of hope is manifest 
amongst our agriculturalists, which has 
been substantially strengthened by a ma- 
terial increase in the price of all farm 
products, and their ability in many in- 
stances to meet some of their past due 
obligations, 

The statistician can only account for 
the facts at the time of the canvass, and 
what the future years may do must re- 
main hidden, though the prospects are in- 
deed flattering, and all enter 1898 desirous 
that nothing shall clog the wheels that 
have been set in motion. 

After a painstaking and careful investi- 
gation and a thorough canvass of the 
conditions of business in general and mat- 
ters pertaining to the question of employ- 
ment in -Michigan, in which we have 
spared neither time, effort or money, and 
likewise after a systematic study of the 
reports and statistics from the bureaus of 
various other states, we find that none 
other can excel us, when all points have 
been considered. 

We confidently believe that a thought- 
ful examination of the following chapters 
of statistics will aid in strengthening the 
confidence and hope of our citizens and 
nerve them io further push investments 
in business enterprises that will furnish 
labor to our honest toilers, and thus in- 
crease the home market for our products. 

The natural resources of Michigan 
seem to be almost inexhaustible, and the 
enormous discoveries in the past year 
demonstrates that Mother Earth intends 
to provide well for us. Just at a time 
when we were fearing a loss in our tim- 
ber and lumber interests, great veins of 
fine steam and even hard coal have been 
found in the affected districts and else- 
where, and from beneath the very stumps 
and abandoned lumber yards is to be 
found that which will exceed in volume 
and value the former, or passing indus- 
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try, while the new business gives prom- 
ise of furnishing steady employment to 
a larger number of men, at even better 
wages than were paid by its predecessor. 
Several new coal mines have been put 
into successful operation during 1897, and 
many more will be opened in 1898. Many 
new finds of iron ore and valuable veins 
of copper and even silver and gold are 
mentioned in the following reports on 
our mines, while the discovery of several 
important marl beds and of mica are not 
to be forgotten. 





Mr. Arzo Fletcher, manager of the 
Ypsilanti creamery, died on Tuesday 
last as the result of an accident where- 
by he was badly scalded by steam 
from a boiler. Mr. Fletcher had made 
this creamery one of the most success- 
ful in the State, and its product always 
commanded the top price in the mar- 
ket. He was well known to Michigan 
dairymen, and his loss at the early age 
of 45 years will be deeply regretted by 
every one who enjoyed nis acquaint- 
ance, His death is a distinct loss to 
Michigan’s dairy interests. 


A correspondent at Goodland, Mich., 
inquires how he can get free govern- 
ment seeds. Apply to the Congress- 
man from your district. If he has sent 
out all alloted to him, then write the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 








The Clydesdale horses, advertised 
on another page by R. E. Parsell, of 
Flushing, come from very choice stock 
imported by his father, O. W. Parsell, 
and selected for his own use, and sold 
because he is going out of ‘business. 
With the growing demand for good 
draft horses, there should be money in 
these Clydesdales, as they have always 
been favorites in this State. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 
ROUND-UP INSTITUTE. 





The following resolutions were 
adopted at the late Round-Up Insti- 
tute, and are printed as showing the 
position ‘taken by the farmers present 
on the various subjects referred to: 


It appears, from the successful result 
of three years’ efficient work in almost 


every agricultural county in this State,- 


that the Farmers’ Institutes furnish the 
best means for the advancement of agri- 
cultural education; and, whereas, we be- 
lieve the experience of the past three 
years in this work demonstrates the fact 
that there is a growing demand for the 
continuance of the work in the future, 
and that the advancement already made 
along the line of educational benefits to 
our agricultural population may be main- 
tained and increased 

Resolved, That we most respectfully pe- 
tition our honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives to make appropria- 
tions ample in amount to carry on this 
important educational work, with its in- 
creasing demands. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be signed by the Chairman and Sec- 
retary of the Michigan State Farmers’ 
Institute Society and be forwarded to our 
Representatives and Senators at Lansing 
at their next session, as a wish of this 
representative body of farmers now in 
session at the Agricultural College, Michi- 


an, 

Resolved, That we commend the holding 
of conference meetings of Institute work- 
ers, and of officers and delegates of the 
local Institute societies, as a great fea- 
ture of the Round-up meeting for future 
good to the local Institutes. 

Resolved, That we favor the continu- 
ance of the practice, by the general Gov- 
ernment, of the free d.stribution of seeds 
and grains, and that we do highly approve 
of the efforts of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture put forth to secure foreign mar- 
kets for our surplus products, and that 
we do truly appreciate his efforts to ad- 
vance the agricultural interest of the 
country. 

Resolved, That in view of the splendid 
fight that is being waged by our Dairy 
and Food Commissioner for the suppres- 
sion of the sale of oleomargarine, that 
we appreciate his labors to that extent 
that we encourage and support him when- 
ever we can br our attendance at trials 
or suits. And further, that we commend 
the Insurance Commissioner for his val- 
iant service, and vill support and encour- 
age him whenever we can. 


The following resolution was report- 
ed by the chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Michigan State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Michigan State Round-up Farmers’ Insti- 
tute in convention assembled, do favor 
the reform work relating. to the State 
charitable institutions which has been 
taken up by the women organizations of 
the State, namely, that women be ap- 
pointed on the Boards of Control, and, as 
far as practicable, women physicians be 
employed in all institutions where women 
and girls are confined. 

Further resolved, That we pledge our 
hearty support to this cause, and ask that 
our next Legislature pass these just 
measures. 

Also the following resolutions and 
recommendations reported from the 
Women’s section of the Institute were 
adopted: 

Resolved, Wherein it has pleased Al- 
mighty God in His infinite wisdom to call 
home our beloved sister, Frances E. Wil- 
lard, to her well-earned rest, 





Therefore, we, the representative wom- 
en of the Farmers’ Institute of Michigan, 
offer our heartfelt sympathy to the fam- 
ily of the deceased, the W. C. T. U., and 
all organizations for the uplifting of hu- 
manity. 

Furthermore, be it resolved, That these 
resolutions be placed on file on the records 
of the . C. T. U., in the Women’s 
Temple, and the records of our State In- 
stitutes. 

The committee recommends the printing 
of a lim.ted number of copies of the very 
excellent paper on ‘‘Consecrated Parent- 
age,’”’ read be Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of 
Charlotte, Michigan, to be judiciously dis- 
tributed. The social purity clubs, child 
study clubs, college and high school or- 
ganizations, and societies of a similar 
nature to be the medium. 

We further recommend a committee of 
the follow:ng women to be appointed to 
supervise the publishing and distribution 
of this paper: Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, chair- 
man; Dr. Mary Wood-Allen, of Ann Ar- 
bor; Mrs. Emma E. Fox. of Detroit; Mrs. 
Anna M. Palmer, of Saginaw, and Miss 
Edith F. McDermott, Agricultural Col- 
lege. 








3 Legal epartnrent. 





CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 





Removal of abandoned telephone poles. 
—B. J. P., Okemos, Mich.—A section of 
telephone line is abandoned, but wire is 
left on poles. Must people owning road- 
side leave the useless wire and poles to 
interfere with convenience of working 
same?—Make complaint to the highway 
commissioner who may proceed to have 
poles removed in the manner provided 
for the removal of obstructions in the 
highway. 

Locating road through orchard and cem- 
etery.—l. M., De Witt, Mich.—Can a road 
be opened by force through an orchard 
of five years’ standing, or through a 
cemetery?—No plank road or railroad 
company ean locate their way through an 
orchard without the owner’s” consent. 
Public roads, however, may be located 
through orchards, but no highway can 
be opened through a cemetery without 
the assent of its board of directors, 

Wife need not sign purchase money 
mortgage.—J. L., Layton, Mich.—A buys 
a farm from B and gives a mortgage in 
part payment, but A’s wife was not pres- 
ent to sign the mortgage until a few 
days afterward and her signature was 
not acknowledged. Is the mortgage good? 
—Any mortgage is valid between the par- 
ties, even without witnesses. It is not 
necessary that a wife should sign a pur- 
chase price mortgage at all to make it 
valid. 

Division of property—Tax on dogs.— 
Subscriber, Jeddo, Mich.—1l. A certain es- 
tate has fallen to four heirs. If A buys 
out one of the four for less than her share 
should bring, can A force, by law, the 
other three to sell, each for the same as 
the first did?—No. 2. Is there a law to 
compel a taxpayer to pay tax on male 
or female dogs? —The legislature, at the 
session of 1895, imposed an annual tax of 
one dollar for every male, and three dol- 
lars for every female dog owned or kept 
by one person or family. 

Contents of lost lease may be proven 
by parol.—W. H. Mc., Germfask, Mich.—A 
owns a farm and rents it to B. They go 
to a notary public and have him draw up 
a lease which was left in his care to be 
called for when required. When A asks 
for the lease C cannot produce it, claim- 
ing that it had been burned in the stove. 
If A is damaged can C be held responsi- 
ble for A’s loss? —The contents of the 
lost lease may be proven by parol evi- 
dence, and the costs attached to such 
proof should be assessed to notary, but 
this is a matter resting in discretion of the 
court. The notary would not be liable in 
damages unless he had destroyed lease 
willfully, and you were unable to prove 
contents. Proper procedure is to notify 
all parties to lease at once by personal 
service of written notice of such loss, and 
stand ready to prove contents if neces- 
sary. 

District school board has no_power to 
build belfry.—Reader, Albion, Mich.—We 
have had socials to raise money to buy 
a bell, intending to put a belfry on by 
direct tax. Some object and threaten 
to vote us down to three months school. 
Has the school board a right to put a 
belfry on the school house?—The build- 
ing of a belfry must be regarded sucn a 
permanent improvement as to be beyond 
mere “appendages,’?’ which may be pur- 
chased by the director, as included in 
necessary repairs which may be under- 
taken by the board. It must be ordered 
by school meeting and paid for by the 
tax voted for that purpose. Section 5052 
of Howell’s Statutes, subdivision 11, pro- 
vides that school must be held tive 
months in every school district on pain 
of forfeiture of share of primary school 
fund. ; 

Franchise of electric roads along high- 
way—Consenat necessary.—Subscriber, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.—l. Has an electric street 
railway a right to run on the highway 
without the consent of farmers owning 
land along the road?—Yes. Such com- 
panies must first obtain the written con- 
sent of the supervisor and a majority 
of the commissioners of highways through 
whose district the proposed road will be 
built. Such consent may be accompa- 
nied by regulations as to construction, lo- 
cation, maintenance and operation, but 
no regulation shall prevent or obstruct 
the free use of the highway by the trav- 
eling public. 2. Can he dictate in what 
part of the road they shall run?—No. 
The location is determined by franchise, 
obtained as above. 3. Are they obliged 
to make crossings to flelds?—No. 


Descent and Distribution of Property of 
Widow—Of Married Man.—Subscriber, Cli- 
max, Mich.—1. If a man marries and has 
no children, is he, under the laws of Mich- 
igan, entitled to any of his wife’s prop- 
erty if he survives her?—As to real estate, 
one-half goes to the widower and the 
other half to the father and mother in 
equal shares, or if but one parent be liv- 
ing one-half goes to that parent alone. 
If neither of the deceased wife’s parents 
be living their half goes to the brothers 





and sisters in equal shares. If there be 
neither father, mother, brothers nor sis- 
ters living the widower takes the entire 
real estate. The personal estate descends 
as follows: One-half to the husband and 
one-half to the deceased wife’s father. 
If her father is not living his half goes 
to the mother, brothers and sisters in 
equal shares. If neither father, mother, 
brothers nor sisters be living the hus- 
band takes all. 2. If a married man dies 
without issue can his wife hold more than 
one-third of his property?—Yes. The 
widow may elect to take her dower which 
is a life interest in one-third of her hus- 
band’s real estate, or she may take an 
absolute interest in his real property ac- 
cording to the statutory vrovisions. This 
is the same interest which the husband 
takes in the wife’s realty as given in 
question one. The personal property, if 
it does not exceed $1,000, goes to the 
widow. Personal property in excess of 
$1,000 descends as in the case of the hus- 
band, as given above. 


Interest on past due installments of in- 
terest—Contract rate of interest contin- 


-ues after maturity.—Subscriber, Memphis, 


Mich.—“‘One year after date I promise to 
pay B. or bearer one hundred dollars 
with interest at 8 per cent.’’ Note was 
given five years ago and there has been 
no interest paid. What amount can B.’s 
administrator collect?—Interest on past 
due installments of interest is lawful, 
but not on interest’s interest. The rate 
after maturity would be 8 per cent, the 
contract rate. 
1.00 














d $8.00 64 $8.00 
.OS per cent .O8 per cent 4 years 2.56 
$8.00 64 $2.56 $10.56 


$10.56 interest due end of fifth year. 
9.92 interest due end of fourth year. 
9.28 interest due end of third year. 
8.64 interest due end of second year. 
8.00 interest due end of first year. 

$ 46.40 total interest due end of five years. 

$100.00 principal. 


$146.40 total due end of five years. , 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity. 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill., and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and veg- 
etable crops, which may be had for the asking 
and contains much valuable imformation. 


EUREKA 


WINDMILLS 


for 25 years. 
all over the world. 
We make all styles, 
steel and wood mills for pump- 
ing and power. Steel towers. 
Tanks and windmill specialties 
Our goods are fully warranted. 

Smith & Pomeroy, Mfrs.,Kalamazoo, Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 


’ LAN Ts. 
fic. C NASH. Three Rivers, Mich. 


JG ree Low-Down, Broad-Tire 

y, I #7) ty Farm Trucks originated 

4 i with us and we still sell 
ees 











TUITITIT direct to farmers three- 
—— Wil fourths of all that are 
oF used. We build ten styles 
: of farm wagons, extra 
+ ue wheels for old wagons, and 
miik ddler’s wagons. 
Steel Wheel Trucks, #18. 
FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., 
Free Wagon for ( 1314. SAGINAW, MICH. 


RUMELY 
ENGINES 


Supply the maximum of power 

_ at the minimum of cost 
for fuel. time, attention and repairs. The fire 
box is surrounded with water, hence they are 
quick steamers. The fire box is so constructed 
: and of convenient size to afford per- 
fect combustion of all fuel. 






















Traction Engine@ is trom sto h.p. 
Has Perfect Traction, isa 
Good Puller, Fast Traveler, 
Easy Steamer, Long Liver,— 

More about it and our Portable, Semi-Portable, 

Simple and Compound Engines, Threshers, Horse 

Powers, Saw Mills, etc., in our new catalogue. It’s 


FREE—Send for it. 
M.RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 
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WANTED £An active man in every county in 
®§ Michigan to appoint local agents for 

a large Fertilizer Company. Liberal commission to 

right parties. Address answer, F. U., care this paper. 












When writing odverlisers Mention Mich. Farmer 


A Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


DisorDErRS of the 








LAINTS, URINARY 
DISORDERS, DROPSY, 
ete. For these dis- 
eases a POSITIVE SPE- 
CIFIC CURE is found 
in a new botanical 
discovery, the won- 
derful Kay A-Kava 
SHRUB, — by bot- 
anists, the piper me- 
Hrs James Young, Kent, 0. thysticum, from the 
Ganges river, East India. It has the extraordi- 
nary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It 
acts directly on the Kidneys and cures by drain- 
ing out of the Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, 
Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause the diseased 
conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it com- 
pletely cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease 
of many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of 
Lowell, Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava- 
Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder 
disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md., testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in Kidney and other 
disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we willsend you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper, 
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Our responsibility has been 
established by 21 years of 
fair dealing. In buying a 
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Hartford 
Vedette 


you know your bicycle is 
all that is claimed for it. 


POPE MFC. CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in 
your vicinity, let us know. 
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1898 Bicycles Down to $5.00. 

New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gent’s Bicycles 
are now being sold on easy conditions as low 
as $5.00; others outright at $13.95, and high grade 
at $19.95 and $22.50, to be paid for after re- 
ceived. If you will cut this notice out and send 
to Sears, Rorsuck & Co., Chicago, they will 
send you their 1898 Bicycle Catalogue and full 
particulars. - 


PRIZE-WINNING varieties. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
LOTHROP & HIGGINS, 


East Bridgewater, Mass. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL. 
COMMENCING JULY 5th, AND CON- 
TINUING FOR 8 WEEKS. 
Courses of lectures, covering seventeen sub- 
jects in the law, will be given by members of 
the Law Faculty of the University. For de- 


tailed statement of courses and tuition address 
BB. F. JOHNSON, Secretary, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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yremiesn COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac 
tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the minera] wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR. 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 


Walking Elephant. Automatic, Sci- 
entific marvel; see him walk with life- 
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like movements. Nosprings. By mail 10c. 


silver. Wheeler Novelty Co., Chicago. 





$2 to $5 a day is made selling our patent- 
ed specialties. Wanted by every 
farmer. A Klondike at home awaits every hus- 
tling agent Write for particulars at once. 
LUXFORD & WAY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Farm to Rent or for Sale omtainins.°0 acres, 


Howell, and Mich. Condensed Milk Factory Money 
Rent. Address P. O. Box 310, Howell, Mich. 








HE “Gov” Shearer fruit and stock farm % mile 
west from Plymouth village, 140 acres, price $75 
peracre. 28 acres in Greenfield, 5 miles from city hall, 
out Grand River, $500 peracre. 180 acres, part in cor- 
poration of the city of Greenville, good for dairying, 
fruit or gardening. 160 acres, six miles north of 
Greenville on gravel road. 40 acres % mile west of 
Pierson, 20 acres cleared. 940 acres in Montcalm 
and Mecosta counties, good roads and schools, well 
watered, price from $4 to $10 per acre. Hotel prop- 
erty in Lakeview. Four houses and brick store 22x80, 
all well located and rented in Greenville. Also four 
acres for subdividing, close to business and built up 
onallsides. Address J. J. SHEARER, Plymouth,Mich. 


CARMAN HO 3 a late or fall variety, one of 

§ “9 the greatest yielders grown, 
and nearly allof them marketable with very few 
small ones and of good table quality. Price, $1 per 
bushel. Address H. W. DARLING, Arland, Mich. 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD. 


. 








We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








THE LOST CHORD. 





(By Adelaide Ann Proctor.) 
Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease; 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I know not what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then; 

But I struck one chord of music 
Like the sound of a grand amen. 


It flooded the crimson twilight 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 

And it lay on my fevered spirit 
Like a touch of infinite calm: 


It quieted pain and sorrow 

Like love o’ercoming strife, 

It seemed a harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 


Jt linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect peace, ‘ 

And it trembled away into silence, 
As if it were loath to cease. 


I sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

Which came from the soul of the organ 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again; 

It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand amen. 





MORE ABOUT THE GOOD INSTI- 
TUTE. 





REFORT OF WOMEN’S SECFION AT FHE 
ROUND-UP FARMERS’ INSTITUTE HELD 
AT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
FEBRUARY 23, 24 and 25. 

Thursday afternoon’s session opened 
by audience rising and repeating the 
Lord’s prayer in concert. 

The first paper was “The Relation of 
the Mother to the Country School,” by 
Mrs. Mattie A, Kennedy. of Slocum. 

Mrs. Kennedy said that mothers 
should sustain a relation to the child, 
to the teacher, to the school, and to the 
nation. That they should teach the 
child the history of life themselves 
and not leave them’ to learn these 
things from a vicious source. That 
they should give to the teachers 
their loyal support as long as they de- 
serve it, and demand a high standard 
of scholarship and ability from them. 
That we owe a _ relationship to the 
school that should be manifested by 
eareful training of our own children 
to truthfulness, obedience, and cleanli- 


ness, that their influence might be 
good. By giving them pleasant sur- 


roundings, by visiting the school and 
by contact with them know how they 
are being taught. They should attend 
school meetings and use their influence 
to secure better appliances and a 
standard of teachers’ excellence not 
based upon price of services. We owe 
it to the nation to teach patriotism 
and see that the Stars and Sripes float 
over them; teach them to honor that 
flag as something sacred and that they 
must bear a part hereafter in sustain- 
ing the dignity and purity of the na- 
tion of which that flag is the emblem. 

In the discussion which followed 
Mrs. Stiles Kennedy said she consid- 
ered the relation a very important one. 
That we should look closely after our 
children and see that the teachers are 
doing their best for them. 

Mrs. Post thought where mothers 
were too busy the next best thing was 
to invite the teachers to our homes and 
acquaint ourselves with them and they 
with the children’s homes, 

Mrs. Mayo thought we should look 
well to personal appearance that they 
be neat and tidy. That there were 
times in every boy’s life when he 
does actually object to soap and water 


_ and the teacher would teach many les- 


sons of cleanliness by personal appear- 
ance. 

Mrs. Haner believed that fathers 
and mothers should be more careful of 
their appearance, as children were 
great imitators. 

Mrs. Mayo asked if the audience be- 
lieved in putting women on school 
boards. 

Mrs. Perry believed most emphatic- 
ally in putting women on _ school 
boards. Their help and influence are 
needed there. 

Mrs. Rose thought they should be 
on school boards and attend school 
meeting and vote. 

Mrs. Worden thought women should 
study school law and vote intelligently. 

Mrs. Lester asked how many of the 
audience thought women should at- 





tend school meetings. About two- 
thirds arose. 

Mrs. Mayo asked how many actually 
attended. Seventeen arose. 

Prof. Edith McDermott thought we 
should see that the teachers used 
good pure language, that they did not 
embellish their talk with slang and un- 
necessary phrases, as children were 
great imitators of older people. 

Mrs. Mayo then introduced Mrs. 
Rose, of Mason, who said that for four 
years a movement had been on foot to 
get women appointed on boards of con- 
trol and as physicians in all state in- 
stitutions where women are confined. 
They had not been successful in get- 
ting a bill through Congress but the 
governor had already made some ap- 
pointments in that direction. She pre- 
sented a resolution that had _ been 
adopted by the State Federation of 
Women's Clubs in effect that “the 
women's section of the State round- 
up favor reform work relating to state 
institutions, namely, that women 
physicians be employed where women 
and girls are confined. This resolution 
was unaniously adopted. 

The paper, “Consecrated Parentage,” 
by Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of Charlotte, 
was a grand one. The woman who 
could listen to that paper and behold 
the queenly presence, the regal wom- 
anhood of its author and not have a 
wish to live a better life would be 
something outside the experience of 
the writer. (We hope to be able to 
give this paper in full to the readers of 
the Household next week.) 

Mrs, Mayo thought that unless there 
were some very pointed questions to 
be asked it would be better fo leave 
the subject just where it was and take 
the impressions home with us just as 
Mrs. Perry left them. The feeling pre- 
vailed that we had nothing to discuss, 
so complete had been the talk. 

A committee was appointed to draft 
suitable resolutions upon the death of 
Frances E. Willard, and this being 
done the meeting adjourned until the 
next afternoon. 


FROM A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Our editor's words on washing flan- 
nels were just what I needed, as I 
had been trying’to find a method that 
was entirely safe for fine flannels. We 
have just bought our flannels for next 
winter, as by purchasing of a reliable 
home merchant we can secure them at 
this season at quite a discount. The 
best is the cheapest in the long run, 
and my present flannels are serving 
their fourth winter term. In the union 
garments have we not reached the 
ideal for health and comfort? 

I wish we might have a discussion 
of corset substitutes. I have used one 
nake for five years that I consider per- 
fect in everything but price; still, per- 
haps, the wearing qualities compensate 
for that. No steels, full front, buttons 
for supporting skirts, and stays easily 
removable for washing. Can any of 
the sisters tell of one that meets these 
requirements and yet low in price? I 
have just discarded side hose support- 
ers as a nuisance and returned to the 
old, old style. 

Now, with yoke petticoats, and com- 
fortable dresses, skirts and waists 
either hooked together or united in the 
making, what more is needed to com- 
piete a comfortable outfit? Oh, yes; 
low heels, or, still better, spring heels 
will relieve many a woman of that 
dreaded backache brought on in her 
ceaseless round of duties by that con- 
stant jarring as the hard heels strike 
the floor. Our Creator intended we 
should stand upon two arches, but we 
in our ignorance have put a post under 
one extremity of each arch and have 
gone hobbling along in vain pursuit of 
Dame Fashion. 

I almost envy the little girls of the 
present day whose mothers are dress- 
ing them according to common sense 
dictation, and sigh in vain regret for 
good health which might have been 
mine had I been given the education 
in anatomy and hygienic laws which 
every child, especially every girl, 
should have. Mothers, of what use is 
it to warn your daughter against run- 
ning up and down stairs, jumping 
rope, lifting beyond one’s strength, 
ete., unless you also teach them some- 
thing of the organs which they are 
thereby injuring for life? “Had I 
ouly known!’ How many a daughter 
grown to maturity moans it, and “Had 
I only taught her!’ would the mothers 
mcan also, could they only know the 
heartaches of those daughters as they 
go about their work confronted by 
tesks which require strength of body 
and mental vigor and feel themselves 
unable to make of their home what 





they know it might be if they had 
good health and spirits. 

Well, Mrs. Grace, how long will it 
tuke us all to learn that there is one 
Righteous Judge who “knoweth our in- 
firmities,”’ and that it is to Him we are 
to render our accounts and not to our 
relatives and neighbors? I recall now 
the oft-repeated praises bestowed in 
my presence upon an “ambitious” 
neighbor who could board hired help, 
milk several cows, feed eight calves, 
make her garden, raise a multitude of 
turkeys, chickens and geese, all unaid- 
ed by any hired girl, and be ready for 
urexpected company besides. Now, 
while I have gazed in awe and silent 
admiration at such an _ exhibition of 
energy, I am not at all surprised at her 
present enfeebled condition and at her 
physician's statement that she cannot 
recover without a critical operation by 
an expert surgeon. Nor am I sorry I 
was not fooled into trying to follow 
the example placed before me, _ for 
while my enthusiasm finds vent in 
housekeeping, making my own garden 
and raising poultry, I draw the line 
at milking and feeding calves, not be- 
cause it is beneath my dignity, but 
“enough is enough.” 

Will some of our readers please give 
directions for making gravies, pud- 
dings, sauces, ete., by mixing the flour 
and fat first, then adding the water? 
Mine is sure to be lumpy, so I have to 
stir the flour into the water first. 
Wherein does the secret lie? 

MRS. RURAL. 


MRS. MAC. IS GARDENING. 

I have been gardening this morning. 
The snow is deep and it is still snow- 
ing, but I have been enjoying summer 
supshine and bright blossoms. I have 
planted seeds of pansies. primulas, 
dianthus pinks, verbenas and toma- 
toes. How I shall enjoy watching for 
the tiny brown seeds to awaken. I do 
not see how anyone can get along 
without flowers, although I think there 
is nothing more distressing than a 
window full of dirty, sickly-looking 
plants. I think we try to winter too 
many plants for the success of any. 
I think very much of my palm, it al- 
ways looks so bright and cheerful with 
its fringe of Athonna about the edge 
of the pot. If anyone wants a few 
nice flowers it is better to plant them 
in tubs and boxes than in the open 
ground. Last summer I had a tub of 
red geraniums, bordered with Othonna, 
and it was a cheerful sight with its 
Inass of red blossoms. The Othonna 
massed itself over the tub until you 
could see nothing but vellow stars and 
round green leaves. I had another 
tub of white double petunias that 
pleased me very much with their glory 
of sweetness, and they hold their 
Sweetness until late in the fall. Ver- 
bcepas make very nice tub plants, and 
so does the climbing nasturtium. 
But any flower is pretty grown in this 
way if you edge the tub with some 
hanging plant. It is best to set the 
tub on a short block of wood, and be 
sure to make two or three holes in the 
bottom for good drainage. Water 
freely and you will be well pleased. 
My tubs are barrels sawed in two. 

Faith and hope are ever the 
cheerful companions of the flower 





lover, and I sometimes _ think 
they are ithe pillars which hold 
#id uplift humanity. No matter 


hcw low or sad we become, if we will 
cnly lister to the tender words of Hope 


and Faith we will be able to overcome 
evil and trouble; and when _ every- 
thing earthly is slipping from our 
grasp. Hope will bring us the beauties 
of heaven to view, and sweet Faith 
will whisper to us messages of trust 
and love from our Father. 
MRS. MAC, 





AN ECHO FROM THE INSTITUTE. 





Last month I attended the Round- 
up Farmers’ Institute held at the Agri- 
cultural College, and am_ henceforth 
and forever a believer in State Insti- 
tutes. The audience was not what 
one might call “mixed,” but composed 
of representative men and women 
from all parts of the State; earnest 
and thoughful workers who are striv- 
ing for the best interests of the farm 
and home. 

The influence of such a_ gathering 
‘an hardly be over-estimated—it does 
not cease with the closing of the ses- 
sion, but will find its best expression 


in the new impetus given to local 
work. 
Jt seems impossible that anyone 


eculd fail to be strengthened and en- 
couraged by a meeting so successful 
in every way. There is food _ for 
thought for many days to come—the 
knowledge gained cannot be assimi- 
lated all at once, but must be given 
time to digest properly. 

A woman's session was held each 
afterncon and there I met many beau- 
tiful women, who will never be forgot- 
ten, even if I do not meet them again. 
The contact with people of wider ex- 
perience and greater knowledge than 
our own is always refreshing. 

Not the least delightful feature of 
this part of the Institute was the 
meeting of our editor, and the privilege 
of listening to a cheery, helpful talk, 
brimming over with a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the perplexities which 
farmers’ wives must encounter. 

By way of expressing my apprecia- 
ticn, I am resolved to write to the 
Hicuseholad as often as I think your 
good nature and the editor's sense of 
the fitness of things will permit. 

Vv. I. M. 











A CHATTY LETTER. 





Did the sister who has to put up 
dinners ever try a custard pudding? 
Make it solid, eight eggs to a quart of 
milk, sugar and nutmeg to taste. I 
think the men will enjoy it. Or try 
rusk. Take a sufficient quantity of 
light bread sponge, add to it a cup of 
sugar and one-half cup lard, grate in 


some nutmeg also; when light, 
make into biscuits, let rise 
ard bake. The same dough 
will make good fried cakes. Roll 


out the light dough, cut into strips as 
big as your finger, let rise again, and 
fry in hot lard. Don’t have your lard 
too hot, but give them a chance to 
swell before a crust is formed. 

I use outing flannel a great deal. I 
make boys’ waists, girls’ skirts, pant- 
ies, nightgowns, baby drésses, men’s 
shirts, underskirts, and in fact most 
everything out of this goods. It makes 
the nicest soft diapers for a baby; so 
easily washed and no need to iron 
them. I can slight my ironing with a 
good grace when I consider that it 
spoils the pretty nap on the goods to 
iron it. I also make winter wrappers 
for myself out of it, choosing a dark. 


plain goods, and the same for my little | 





daughter’s dresses. 


Whitman Co., Wash. SISTER MARY. 
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tive, durable and con- 
venient Washer ever 
produced. is to 
the washboard what a 
sewing machine is toa 
common neeéle. Much 
valuable information 
on cleansing for the 
asking. Address 
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MINTA’S IDEA OF A LADY. 

As I was reading Elizabeth’s article 
in the Household on “Stuck-up People, 
and Those Who Think Them So,” a 
few thoughts came to me about the 
ideal lady. I think any true woman 
will speak to those she knows, whether 
they be high or low in ‘the social scale. 
Our Saviour went among the lowly, 
and were all to take Elizabeth's so- 
called lady for an example there 
would be very little good done in this 
world. But there are many _ noble 
women who are doing a great work 
among ithe poor, and they certainly are 
not afraid to speak to their inferiors. 
It does them good to think they can 
bring a ray of joy to some poor heart 
by recognizing them and trying to help 
them. 

As for talking about cows, pigs and 
Plymouth Rock roosters, we may bet- 
ter talk about them than about our 
neighbors. We have a few of the kind 
of ladies Elizabeth tells about down 
here in this part of the country; but 
it is getting pretty well civilized here, 
and 1 think it will not be long before 
they are a thing of the past. 

MINTA. 





TANNING SKINS. 





Take a fresh skin, scrape off all fat 
and flesh that is possible without in- 
juring the skin. Then take equal parts 
of salt and alum (pulverized) and rub 
the skin thoroughly. The finer the salt 
and alum are made the less it will 
take. Fold each side to the center, 
roll fur or hair outside, and lay away 
for two or three days. Then open and 
scrape thoroughly, being careful not 
to cut the skin. Apply the salt and 
alum as before, laying away for two 
or three days, then scrape. Repeat 
till sufficiently tanned. The third 
scraping ought to nearly, if not quite, 
nmiake the skin ready for use if prop- 
erly scraped to begin with. 

A SUBSCRIBER’S WIFE. 


ANOTHER WAY. 








Here is the way that I have made 
bread for years, and always have had 
good success: At noon place in a quart 
bowl one cake of yeast foam; add 
enough lukewarm water to fill the 
bowl one-half full and let stand one 
hour, Then mash carefully . with a 
spoon, to be sure no lumps remain, 
and stir in enough flour to make a 
thick batter, beating well. Set in a 
- thoderately warm place to rise. Save 
your potato water at noon, mash three 
medium-sized potatoes, stir in potato 
water and enough water to make two 
quarts in all, At 5 p. m. stir the yeast 
into this; 8 p. m. fill a medium-sized 
bread pan half full of flour, make a 
hole in the middle and pour in the 
yeast, add one tablespoonful each of 
sugar and salt. With a strong iron 
spoon stir in gradually enough flour to 
make a moderately stiff batter and 
beat vigorously. Then dust some flour 
over the top, press a common pan over 
it and set near the stove, but do not let 
it get too warm, At 6 a. m. it should 
be very light. Now add one table- 
spoonful of lard, and mix in the flour 
remaining in the pan, adding more if 
necessary. Knead thoroughly for 
twenty minutes and set away to rise. 
When light (the pan should be nearly 
full) divide into loaves, knead very 
lightly, place in greased tins, which 
should not be quite half full, grease 
the loaves with melted lard, let rise 
until nearly full and bake from forty 
to sixty minutes, according to size cf 
loaves. Remove from pans and wrap 
in several thicknesses of cloth. If the 
crust is baked too hard when taken 
from the tins rub it carefully with 
lukewarm water and cover it up good. 
A good quality of fleur, fresh yeast and 
careful attention to these directions 
must result in sweet, delicious bread, 
which will keep well and will not dry 
out. PINY. 





WIVES WANTED, BUT NOT THE’ 


NEW WOMAN. 





Over 40 years ago I was married to 
a typical “yankee school marm,’’ and 
for a honeymoon trip we traveled for 
days with an ox team to found a new 
home, and when we got to our claim 
we sought shelter in a neighbor's cabin 
until we could build a house for our- 
selves. Yet we have cleared’ three 
farms in Michigan, and have a good 
home in the city for our old age. 

Now this is of no importance of it- 
Self to others. I simply wish to con- 
trast this experience (and that of 
thousands of others) with the wonder- 
ful change in our social life of 45 


years. I made a statement at a 
meeting of farmers asking if there is 
a single girl now-a-days of ambition or 
any education who would) marry a 
young man to be a farmer’s wife (no 
matter how good he is) for a bonus of 
$5,000 to be invested in a farm. No 
one replied, but a leading farmer's 
wife (who had a large family, but all 
have left her to seek positions in the 
city) said, “I never want my daugh- 
ters to drudge as I have done on a 
farm.” I told her there were not 
enough lawyers, doctors and ministers 
to go round, and that 50 per cent of 
the laboring men of the cities have 
their wives and daughters working in 
factories to eke out a living. Girls will 
want homes and not be hirelings all 
their lives. 

Young men of ability who want to 
be farmers have a hard time of it now- 
a-days. I know several who are 
money makers and good citizens in 
every way, who are disgusted with 
“baching it,” and as there is but little 
satisfaction in farming it without a 
wife, what are they to do? But ihe 
unmated all rush to the cities, pell- 
mell together. 

If the best blood of the country is 
to go more and more to the cities the 
country population will be composed of 





a class of peasants, asin Europe. The 
elder Mr. Woodman says in his lec- 
tures that this is his conclusion unless 
the Grange can do more effectual work 
than it has. Can one blame people to 
prefer the city when there is so much 
in a social way to captivate? I sat 
last night at the entrance of an opera 
hall. It was a study to see the crowds | 
of people of all sorts and conditions en- ! 
ter, and to see that they could laugh 
and enjoy so much in the comic en- | 
tertainment. At the other hall of a 

thousand seats a high school concert 

was well attended, also a church re- 

vival was in progress. These people 

could work all day and have enter- 

tainment at night, but how could coun- | 


try people attend without inconven- 
ience? 

Is there a remedy? I can only give 
my own experience. Four years ago 
We moved to the city, not expecting to 
make any money, but have been agree- 
ably disappointed. We have increased 
our profits and gained much experience 
of the lives of all classes. In the long 
winters life is insufferably dull in the 
country, but I would not advise any 
one to try city life unless he is free 
from debt. 

Now, if there is a single girl in the 
State of Michigan who is enamored of 
farm life, let us hear from her through 
The Farmer. 

Grand Traverse Co. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 


‘H. VOORHEES. 








Delicious Hickory Nut Cake:—One 
cup granulated sugar, one cup sour 
cream, one teaspoonful soda, two eggs, 
pinch of salt, two cups sifted flour. 
teaspoonful lemon extract. Bake in 
layers. Beat one-half cup sweet cream 
and one cup granulated sugar, flavor 
with lemon. Spread on cakes and 
cover with whole hickory nut meats. 
Put the cream on top layer and put 
meats and small candies around. 

Home-Made Crackers:—Beat two 
eggs very light, sift into them one 
quart flour, teaspoonful salt. Add one 
tablespoonful each of butter and lard 
and nearly one tumblerful of milk. 
Work all thoroughly together. Take a 
fourth of the dough at a time and roll 
out as thick as a milk cracker, cut in 
small rounds and bake quickly to a 
light brown. 

NO NAME. 


tenis 


MORE ABOUT CLUBS. 








In response to my query some weeks 
ago about forming a club in a country 
neighborhood I have received much 
useful information through these col- 
umns. As I have been collecting club 
hints from all directions will deseribe 
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one that a friend recently told me 
about. 

The members number twelve or 


fourteen, and as their homes are all 
quite far apart most of the ladies gu 
with their own conveyance, so they 
only meet once each month—the first 
Thursday occurring in the month be- 
ing “club day.” As they have no hall 
or regular place of gathering they meet 
at the homes of the members in turn; 
the lady at whose house they assemble 
provides the supper, which is not elap- 
orate. Right here I will state that in 
the case of one society which I learned 
of some of the ladies made such ex 
tensive preparations for supper that 
in order to quell dissatisfaction thai 
had arisen from this source by-laws 
were added to the effect that the sup- 
pers should consist of biscuit or bread 
with cold meat, one kind each of pick- 
les, cake, sauce, with a salad, and tea 
or coffee. Lemonade was permissible in 
summer, , 

At the first mentioned organization 
all come prepared to do sewing for 
their hostess—perhaps it will be com- 
fortables to be tied, quilting, sewing 
carpet rags or even mending or knit- 
ting. One or two are appointed at a 
previous meeting fo be prepared to en- 
tertain by reading, reciting, ete. At 
the roll call each responds with a quo- 
tation from the Bible. Their motto 
would be well for us al! to adopt, even 
though we may not be members of this 
thriving country club: “Speak well of 
all, or not at all.” 


ae 
mts 





We devote the space usually occu- 
pied by Home Chats to a report of the 
women’s section, Farmers’ Institute, 
again this week. Several letters are 
crowded out of this issue, but will ap- 
pear all in good time. 

Will some one tell through the 
Household how to whiten the keys of 
an organ that have become yellow? 
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Che Markets. 


WHEAT, 








The week ends with a dull feeling in 
wheat, and a drop in the range of prices 
since early in the week. At the moment 
there is nothing in sight to hold up val- 
ues—even the weather being on the side 
of the bears. Foreign markets also show 
signs of weakness; but the outlook may 
change completely in twenty-four hours. 
Mr. Leiter seems to be able to hold up 
values of contract wheat in Chicago, and 
his movements constitute the only inter- 
esting feature in the situation at present. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 


March 1 to March 24 inclusive: 
penis 1 No. 2 No.3 


. Red. Red. 
98 9444 
97%, 94% 
97%, 94% 
97%, 94% 
9814 94% 
974, 94 
97% 94% 

9414 
97% 94% 
96 9215 
95% = 92% 

9114 
9536 92 
% 91% 
95% 92% 
97 93% 
912 893 

92 





Ye 
5 95%, 91% 
= ae 92% 94% 90% 
The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 


each day during the week: 
May. July. Aug. 
97 





BrAAy 2.202000. sovvccse 334, 4 
Saturday . 9644 3 
Monday 96 82%, 79 
Tuesday 9644 83% 
Wednesday 95% 82 Le 
Thursday 94% 80% TI% 


its way to eastern and foreign markets. 
If he can, do this the shorts will surely 
get badly squeezed on their May con- 
tracts. 

Total shipments from Argentine last 
week were 952,000 bu., as compared with 
348,000 bu. last week, and 304,000 bu. for the 
same week last year. The visible supply 
in that country at the end of the week 
was 3,720,000 bu., against 720,000 bu. at same 
date last year. : 

Southern Russia is said to be suffering 
from severe weather. ; 

California has been visited with severe 
frosts, which have done much damage to 
fruits, and is said to have injured wheat 


also. 

The Corn Trade News says: The Hun- 
garian minister of agriculture reports that 
crop conditions in the monarchy improved 
during February, the prevailing mild 
weather haviag been favorable. . 

Beerbohm estimates the maximum 
weekly requirements of flour and wheat 
by Europe for the remainder of the sea- 
son at 6,400,000 bu and probable shipments 
at 5,680,000 bu. x 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News gives 
the followine estimate of shipments of 
breadstuffs the past week: From United 
States, 2,958,000. bu; Russia, 1,930,000 bu; 
Roumania, 632,000 bu; India, 208,000 bu; Ar- 
gentina, 952,000 bu; various, 408,000 bu. To- 
tal, 7,088,000 bu. , 

The demand for American oats in 
France is growing into large proportions, 
and will necessitate heavy imports. 

Italy continues to buy foreign wheat. 
In December 190,000 ars. were. imported, 
against 130,000 ars. in December, 1896, mak- 
ing the total for the year 1897 1,900,000 qrs., 
against 3,250,000 qrs. in 1896. 

The prospects for the winter wheat crop 
in Russia are said to be very good so far. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 

The market shows a weakening ten- 
dency on ordinary and low grade dairy 
stock, but prime dairy and creamery are 
firmly held. It looks now as if the spring 
would be a very early one, and that pas- 
tures would be available several weeks in 
advance of last season. Of course, this is 
not an assured fact, but facts favor that 
view; if this should prove true, we may 
look for a sharp decline in winter made 
goods before long, as the advent of grass 
butter always has this influence on the 
market. It is time, therefore, to clean out 
accumulated stock, and be ready for this 
phase of the trade. Quotations in this 
market are as follows: Creamery, 18@20c; 
fancy dairy, 16@li7c; fair to good, 13@15c; 
common, 11@12c; low grades, 8@9c per Ib. 
At Chicago the butter market is very 
quiet, with a slight decline in creamery 
since our last report. Dealers are looking 
for increased receipts as the result of the 
warm weather, and are rather bearish at 
present. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: Creameries, 
extras, 18c; firsts, 16@17c; seconds, 13@l4c. 
Dairies, extras, 16c; firsts, 124%@14%c; sec- 
onds, 10%@1114c. Ladles, extras, 11144@12%c. 
Packing stock, *10@10%c; roll butter, 1@ 
llc. The New York market seems to be 
in better shape this week than last, al- 
though values have not been advanced. 
It is an easier market to sell in, however, 
and slight defects in stock are not dis- 
counted so heavily. The outlook for the 
trade seems favorable, as the demand is 
active and regular, and absorbs receipts 
quite readily. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: Creamery, 
western, extras, per Ib, 19c; do, firsts, 18@ 
18%c; do, thirds to seconds, 15@17c; do, 
State, finest, 18144@19c; do, seconds to firsts, 
1@l18c; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fancy, 
18c; do, Welsh tubs, finest, 17@17%4c; dairy 
tubs, seconds to firsts, 14446@16%4c; imitation 
creamery, extras, 164%@li7c; do seconds to 
firsts, 14@l5iec; factory, extras, 144%@l5c; 
do, seconds to firsts, 13%@14%c; do, 








low grades, 12@13¢; rolls, choice, 1444c; do, 
poor to prime, 12@13%c. Old butter— 
Creamery, extras, summer make, finest, 
17c; do, common to prime, 14@l6c; State 
dairy, tubs or firkins, finest, 16@17c; do, 
poor to prime, 18@16c; western factory, 12 
@lie. 

At Elgin sales are reported at 18%c per 
lb for best creamery. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, March 24, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 





PPE. ic ccscpub yeh bssivenssnsabeubaaenene $4.75 
EE co eSclecbbashchbsnhahoueb ease baba tanh 4.50 
eo ae rrr 5.25 
SUE SEED a svccnukcbosbersaessskeheesuwe 3.50 

it SAS CES LSE La uaubins bpebon bbekbabbanenee 3.25 
SO TINNRL:  caccpaicccisshondonbssceboeass 3.75 
Granulated Corn Meal ...........+.++- 2.00 


CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 43,388,000 bu, as compared 
with 42,644,000 bu the previous week and 
26,077,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2, 30c; No 3, 291%c; No 2 yel- 
low, 2014c; No 3 yellow, 3014c. Market quiet. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 12,304, bu, as compared 
with 12,854,000 bu the previous week, and 
13,797,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations are as follows: No 2 
white, 30%c; No 3 white, 30%c. Market 
firm. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3,291,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,409,000 bu the previous week, and 
3,648,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No 2 quoted at 52c per bu, and quiet. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 80@85c per cwt for 
State. Very little offering. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings, $15; cracked 
corn, $14; coarse corn meal, $13; corn and 
oat crop, $12 per ton. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot quoted at 
$2.85 per bu; No. 2, $2.65@2.70; alsike, $3.25@ 
4.00. Sales of buckthorn at $2.60. 

BUTTER.—The market is steady and 
unchanged. Receipts are quite large, but 
the bulk is only of ordinary quality. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Creamery, 18@20c; 
fancy dairy, 16@17c; good dairy, 13@15c; 
low grades, §@10c per Ib. 

ESE.—Quoted at 10@10%c for full 
cream. Market dull and weak. 

EGGS.—From store quoted at 9c; from 
wagons, strictly fresh, 914@10c per doz. 

POULTRY.—Market firm at following 
quotations: Dressed turkeys, 11@12c; 
dressed chickens, 8@8%4c; dressed ducks, 
8@9c; dressed geese, 8@8%4c per Ib. Live 
poultry 1@2c per lb less. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 34%4,@3'4c per Ib. 

CABBAGE.—Selling from wagons at 12@ 
15e per doz, or $1.30 per hundred. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
8%@9c; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 444@5c per lb. 

APPLES.—Quoted as follows: Fair, $2.75 
a4 per bbl; good, $3.25@3.50; choice, $3.75 
@4.00. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@18c per Ib for 
ordinary to best. 

BEANS.—Market has declined. Now 
— at 8@88ce per bu for city hand- 


picked. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 6@70c per bu 
in car lots, and 70@76c from store. At 
Chicago common to choice are quoted at 
58@67c per bu. On the markets, in small 
lots, they are selling at 65@70c per bu. 

ONIONS.—Market dull and lower; sales 
are being made at 65@70c per bu for Mich- 


gan. 
HIDES.—There has been a general de- 
cline in hides. Latest quotations are as 
follows: No 1 green, 8c; No 2 green, 7c; 
No 1 cured, 9c; No 2 cured, 8c; No 1 green 
calf, llc; No 2 green calf, 9144c; No 1 kip, 
9c; No 2 kip, 74c; sheepskins, as to wool, 
90c@$1.25; shearlings, 12@20c. 
PROVISIONS.—Smoked hams are lower. 
No other changes. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Mess pork, $10.75 per bbl; short cut 
mess, $11; short clear, $10.75; compound 
lard, 4%4c; family lard, 5c; kettle lard, 
64c; smoked hams, 8%4@8%4c; bacon, 8%4@ 
9c; shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 6c; extra 
mess beef, $8.50; plate beef, $9.25. 
OILS.—No change in oils; turpentine has 
declined. Latest quotations are as fol- 
lows: Raw linseed, 42c; boiled linseed, 
44c per gal, less lc for cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 48c; No 1 lard oil, 33c; water 
white kerosene, 8%4c; fancy grade, 11%4c; 
deodorized stove gasoline, 7%c; turpen- 
tine, 351%4c per gal in bbl lots. 
HARDWARE.—Wire nails and barbed 
wire have declined. No other changes. 
Quotations are as follows: Wire nails, 
$1.65; steel cut nails, $1.60 per cwt, new 
card; axes, single bit, bronze, $5; double 
bit, bronze, $8.50; single bit, solid steel, 
$6; double bit, solid steel, $9.50 per doz; bar 
iron, $1.40; carriage bolts, 75 per cent off 
list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list; 
painted barbed wire, $1.70; galvanized do, 
$2 per cwt; single and double strength 
glass, 8 and 5 per cent off new list; sheet 
iron, No 24, $2.50 per cwt; galvanized, 75 
and 10 per cent off list; No 9 annealed 
wire, $1.50 rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Thursday, March 24, 1898. 
. CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 490; through, 28; on 
Sale, 462, as compared with 166 one week 
ago. The quality averaged about the 
same. Market active, all sold early at 
strong last week’s prices. $4.50 was top 
price to-day for 6 «hoice butcher steers 
av 1,050 lbs, and $4.20 for 24 good steers av 
1,110 Ibs, but the bulk changed hands at 
prices ranging from $3.25 to $4.15; old to 
g00d fat cows, $2.25 to $3.60; bulls, fair to 
g00d butchers, $3.00 to $3.50; feeders and 
stockers, $3.50 to $4.10. Veal Calves—Re- 
ceipts, 147; one week ago, 63; active but 20 
to 25c lower; a few choice brought $5.80, 
bulk at $5.00 to $5.50 per 100 Ibs. Milch 
cows and springers active at prices rang- 
ing from $80.00 to $45.00 each. 

Sweet & N. sold Sullivan 11 steers av 860 
at $4.00, 6 do to Caplis & Co, av 755 at $4.00 
and a cow weighing 1,000 at $3.50. 

Taggart sold Sullivan a steer weighin 
1,190 at $4.00; a fat cow weighing 1,080 a 
$3.50, 3 stockers av 696 at $3.75 and 8 heifers 
to Bock ay 771 et $3.75. ce 

versmith sold Kammen a bull weighin 
980 at $3.50, 5 steers to Caplis & Co O86 
at $4.15 and 1 do ‘veighing 730 at $4.15. 





Clark sold Sullivan 9 steers and heifers 
av 993 at $3.9. 

Sebering & P sold same 9 steers av 833 
at $4.00 and 3 do to Black av 1,140 at $4.25. 

Robb sold Black 3 heifers av 910 at $4.00 
and 5 steers to Sullivan av 872 at $4.00. é 

Ansty sold Caplis & Co 5 steers av 625 at 
$3.80 and a bull weighing 1,070 at $3.25. 

McMullen sold same 5 mixed butchers av 
966 at $3.60. 

Beadle sold Schleicher 4 mixed butchers 
av 662 at $3.55. 

Weitzel sold Caplis & Co 4 mixed butch- 
ee at $3.50 and a cow weighing 1,090 
at $3.25. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 24 steers 
A ee at $4.20 and a bull weighing 730 at 


Lomason sold McIntyre a bull weighing 
1,340 at $3.45. 

Adams sold Caplis & Co 12 steers and 
heifers av 916 at $3.99 and a cow weighing 
1,210 at $3.25. ° 

Bergen & T sold Regan 2 bulls av 920 at 
$3 and 2 stockers to Sullivan av 390 at $3.50. 

Gulley sold Mich Beef Co 10 steers and 
heifers av 790 at $3.90. 

Belhimer sold Black 3 fat cows av 980 at 
$3.50 and 2 heifers av 740 at $3.75, 10 steers to 
— av 577 at $3.90 and 3 do av 760 at 


90. 

Townsend & H sold Fitzpatrick 27 good 
butcher steers av 923 at $4.10 and 2 cows av 
1,256 at $3.25. 

Burden sold Caplis & Co 4 steers and 
heifers av 1,010 at $4.15 and 3 mixed butch- 
ers av 846 at $3.45. 

Ackley sold Sullivan 4 steers av 1,030 at 
$4.15, 7 mixed butchers to Black av 854 at 
$3.75 and a heifer weighing 970 at $4.15. 

Ed Clark sold Cook & Fry 25 steers av 
912 at $4.10. 

Mayer sold Black 5 mixed butchers av 
920 at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 5 mixed 
buichers av 1,014 at $3.00, 14 steers and 


‘heifers av 840 at $4.00, 14 do av 792 at $4.10, 


4 mixed butchers av 945 at $3.25, 3 steers 
av 940 at $4.15, a cow weighing 830 at $2.50, 
1 do weighing 1,540 at $3.40, 1 do weighing 
1,220 at $3.50, 3 do av 1,086 at $3.25 and a 
steer weighing 940 at $4.15; 9 mixed butch- 
ers to Mich Beef Co av 992 at $3.50, 6 
choice butcher steers av 1,050 at $4.50 and 4 
cows av 1,000 at $3.00; 5 mixed butchers to 
Kammen av 950 at $3.00, 2 do av 950 at $3.25 
and 4 do av 632 at $3.40; 11 feeders to Sulli- 
van av 884 at $3.90, 3 stockers av 533 at 
$3.65, a bull weighing 1,680 at $3.50 and 2 
oxen av 1,860 at $4.00; also 6 heifers to 
Mich Beef Co weighing 1,060 at $4.25. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 808; one week ago, 
1,066. Market active and 10 to lic higher 
than last Friday’s closing, or 20 to 2c 
higher than one week ago. Range of 
prices: Good lambs, $5.50 to $5.70; light to 
good, $5.15 to $5.45; clipped, $4.25 to $4.65; 
good handy mixed butchers, $4.00 to $4.65; 
culls and common, $2.75 to $3.90. 

Robb sold Sutton 57 lambs av 82 at $5.65 
end 8 mixed to Sullivan Beef Co av 62 at 


Spicer & M sold Sutton 17 lambs av 102 
at $5.65 and 10 mixed to Monaghan av 94 at 


Reason sold Sutton 13 lambs av 88 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Young 37 lambs av 76 
+” and 33 do to Robinson av 78 at 


McMullen sold Hammond, S & Co 52 
clipped lambs av 99 at $4.50. 

Estep sold Fitzpatrick 98 clipped lambs 
av 72 at $4.65. 

Pinkney sold Sutton 61 lambs av 77 at 


Bunnell sold Sullivan Beef Co 15 lambs 
av 68 at $5.50. 
Mayer sold Monaghan 48 mixed av 64 at 


Schrader sold Mich Beef Co 77 lambs av 
81 at $5.60 and 74 mixed av 104 at $4.45. 

Henderson sold Sullivan Beef Co 22 
lambs av 91 at $5.70. 

Lomason sold Sutton 74 lambs av 99 at 
$5.65 and 8 do av 60 at $5.65. 

_ HOGS. 

Receipts Thursday, 6,054; from the west 
direct to packers, 909; on sale, 5,145, as 
compared with 1,052 one week ago. The 
quality was not very good—too many pigs 
and half fed hogs mixed in the lots. Mar- 
ket fairly active, but prices averaged 10c 
lower than last Friday’s closing. Range: 
Good yorkers and mediums, $3.80 to $3.9; 
light yorkers, $3.65 to $3.75; pigs, $3.50 to 
$3.60; stags 1-3 off; roughs, $3.00 to $3.25. 

Belhimer sold Sullivan 41 av 131 at $3.75. 

Clark sold same 73 av 146 at $3.75. 

Estep sold same 70 av 145 at $3.80. 

Van Buskirk sold same 94 av 137 at $3.75. 

Brewer & B sold same 72 av 144 at $3.85. 

Nichols sold same 33 pigs av 102 at $3.50. 

Weitzel sold same 86 av 156 at $3.85. 

Major sold same 54 av 158 at $3.85. 

Pinkney sold same 77 av 192 at $3.85 and 
50 av 122 at $3.60. 

White sold same 93 av 159 at $3.85. 

Robb sold same 69 av 158 at $3.85. 

Bray sold same 79 av 155 at $3.85 and 42 
pigs av 90 at $3.50. 

Ansty sold same 100 av 123 at $3.65. 

Messmore sold same 168 av 150 at $3.85. 

Bunnell sold same’75 av 157 and 37 av 
181 at $3.85. 

Lomason sold same 16 av 142 at $3.85. 

Thorburn sold same 128 av 165 at $3.85. 

Coates sold same 97 pigs av 109 at $3.60. 

Spicer & M sold Parker, Webb & Co 59 
av 164 and 80 av 184 at $3.85. 

Stevens sold same 66 av 188 at $3.85. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 107 av 169, 49 
av 181, 117 av 176, 99 av 191 at $3.85 and 15 
pigs av 110 at $3.50, also 78 av 189 at $3.85. 

Sly sold same 10 av 130 at $3.70. 

Spicer & M sold same 70 av 166 at $3.85. 

Taggart sold same 35 av 157 at $3.80. 

Bergen sold same 75 av 168 at $3.85. 

Spicer & M sold same 17 av 168 at $3.90. 

Kenney & S sold Hammond, S & Co 55 
av 254 at $3.90. 

Beach sold same 31 av 205 at $3.871%4. 

Burden sold same 83 av 171 at $3.85. 





Friday, March 25, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

_Receipts Friday, 306, as compared with 
170 one week ago. The quality averaged 
better to-day. Trade was active, all sol¢ 
early at strong yesterday’s prices. We 
quote good shipping steers, av 1,200 to 
1,375, $4.35 to $4.55; good to choice butcher 
steers, av 1,000 to 1,150 lbs, $4.30 to $4.50; 
balance as noted. Veal calves fairl: 
active and unchanged. Milch cows and 
springers active and $2.50 td $5 per heac 
higher than abcve quotations. 

Beach sold Mich Beef Co 2% mixed butch- 
i ed 795 at $3.25 and 2 oxen av 1,355 at 


Haley sold Black 3 cows av 958 at $2.50 
17 feeders to Suliivan av 1,010 at $3.90, a 





cow weighing 9 at $3 and a bull weigh- 
ing 820 at $3.25. 

McCloughrey sold Sullivan 5 mixed ay 936 
at $3.10. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 4 
mixed butchers av 887 at $3.25. 

Hope sold same 4 heifers av 887 at $3.80, 

Judson sold Black 4 cows av 1,055 at $3, 1 
do weighing 890 at $2.50 and 7 steers to 
Schleicher av 863 at $3.9. 

Erwin sold Kammen 4 cows av 1,020 at 


Horrigan sold Mich Beef Co a good fat 
cow weighing 1,170 at $3.80. 

Cassey sold Fitzpatrick 3 fat cows ay 
1,186 at $3.40, 20 steers to Sullivan av 1,04( 
at $4.10 and 22 av 1,195 at $4.30. 

Sutton sold Fitzpatrick 9 cows av 1,0% 
at $3.40, 5 steers to Sullivan av 1,372 at $4.55 
te AY 925 at $4 and a bull weighing 1,70¢ 
a 


Roberts sold Mich Beef Co 8 fat cows avy 
1,093 at $3.50 and 4 do av 1,107 at $3. 

Armspoker sold Regan 2 cows av 965 at 
$2.95, 3 mixed butchers to Black av 1,313 at 
$3.50, 4 steers to Sullivan av 965 at $4.10 and 
2 steers av 1,201 at $4.45. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 8 
steers av $4.45 and 5 av 1,126 at $4.35, 

Eddy sold Caplis & Co 6 steers av 970 at 
$4.05, 7 mixed butchers av 1,003 at $3.25, 4 
heifers av 807 at $3.80, a cow weighing 89 
av $3.25 and 1 do weighing 1,060 at $3. 

Boyden sold Mich ‘Beef Co 5 steers av 1,- 
220 at $4.35. ; 

Parsons & H sold same 17 steers av 949 at 
$4.10, 3 mixed butchers av 796 at $3.25, and 
2 bulls av $1,295 at $3.35. 

Dennis sold Black 9 heifers av 793 at 


Fox & Bishop sold Fitzpatrick 3 cows uv 
1,083 at $3.10, 7 steers to Sullivan av 1,174 at 
$4.30 and 1 to Mich Beef Co weighing 7% 
at $3.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 8 
steers av 980 at $4.05. 

Sulley sold Marx 6 mixed butchers av 
776 at $3.75. 

Judson sold Sullivan 24 steers av 1,050 at 
$4.25, and 2 steers to Bussell av 925 at $4.15. 

Astley sold Caplis & Co 10 steers and 
heifers av 836 at $4 and a bull weighing 
1,000 at $3.35. 

Roulador sold game 23 steers and heifers 
av 815 at $4, and 2 cows av 975 at $3.25. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 710; one week ago, 321 
Market active; lambs closed strong to 5c 
higher than above quotations; others 
steady to strcng. 

Fox & Bishop sold Sullivan Beef Co 34 
clipped lambs av 83 at $4.25. 


Eddy sold Heiser 30 lambs part clipped 


av 64 at $ and 2 culls av 110 at $3 and 4¢ 
lambs to Fitzpatrick av 104 at $5.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 28 lambs 
av 78 at $5.45. 

Spicer & M sold Sutton 48 lambs av 77 at 


Judson sold Mich Beef Co 110 lambs av 
90 at $5.65. 

Dennis sold Monaghan 84 lambs av 72 
at $5.60. 
-Weeks sold Sutton 75 lambs av 87 at 


0.00. 
a” Sutton sold same 79 lambs av 8 at 


Shelton sold Mich Beef Co 36 lambs av 92 
at $5.40. 

Talmage scld Sutton 48 lambs av 81 at 
$5.65 and 18 sheep av 108 at $4.55. 

Ma 7 sold Sullivan Beef Co 37 lambs av 

a 50. 
Stabler sold same 30 lambs av 82 at $5.55. 
HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 3,989; one week ago, 
2,380. Thereis no change to note in quality. 
Market rether slow; yorkers and 
mediums weak to 5c lower than above 
quotations; pigs very dull and 15 to 20c 
lower. 

on sold Sullivan 71 pigs av 118 at 


McCloughry sold same 18 pigs av 99 at 
$3.40 and 98 av 168 at $3.7744. 

Judson sold same 47 pigs av 128 at $3.70. 

Shelton sold same 117 av 148 at $3.70. 

Kalahan sold same 83 pigs av 106 at $3.50. 

Talmage sold same 93 av 174 at $3.80 and 
22 pigs av 107 at $3.40. 

& Bishop sold same 64 pigs av 116 at 


Lucke sold same 12 pigs av 93 at $3.35. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 83 av 146, 33 av 
152 at $3.771%4 and 60 pigs av 78 at $3.30, 
Hauser sold same 92 av 159 at $3.75. 
Erwin sold same 63 av 135 at $3.65. 
Roulader sold same 19 av 178 at $3.85 
Shook sold same 25 pigs av 99 at $3.40. 
Spicer & M sold same 67 pigs av 86 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Parker, Webb & Co 
113 av 190, 97 av 163, 49 av 180, 66 av 196, and 
72 av 165 at $3.85; 21 pigs av 113, 31 av 86, 
27 av 88, and 25 av 80 at $3.50. 

Spicer & M sold same 61 av 173 at $3.80. 

alana & H sold same & av 186 at 


McMullen sold same 147 av 173, 21 av 190, 
17 av 169, and 76 av 172 at $3.8714. 
Eddy sold same 29 av 173 at $3.75. 
Shook sold same 76 av 158 at $3.80. 
Weeks sold same 67 av 156 at $3.80, and 
36 pigs av 103 at $3.40. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 16 av 217 at 
$3.8214. 
Astley sold same 89 av 180 at $3.80. 
meee — same * av 158 at $3.80. 
auser sold same 113 av 168 é 
at $8.04 and 68 av 160 
arsons H sold same 124 av 
128 av 192 at $3.85. =_— 
Roberts & S sold Hammond, S & Co 134 
av 161, and 69 av 182 at $3.85, 
Fox & Bishop sold same 87 av 166 at $3.85, 
and 19 av 158 at $3.85. 
Cushman sold same 68 av 212 at $3.8216. 
Lovewell sold same 71 av 192 at $3.85. 
Stabler sold same 122 av 185 at $3.85. 
Lucke sold same 65 av 175 at $3.20. 
Leidel sold same 78 av 177 at $3.82%4. 
Hertler sold same 72 av 182 at $3.821%. 
a a — A 190 at $3.80. 
ox shop sold same 83 av 
av 186 al $3.85. ee 
Oversmith sold same 47 av 171 at $3.85. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, March 24, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 4,092, as compared with 5,038 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 2,860, as compared with 4,334 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market on Monday was steady for good 
well finished stock, and good medium 
weight steers, but others were dull and 
10@15c per hundred lower. Bulls were 
active and firm for good handy butchers’ 
and sausage, but dull and barely steady 
for others. _Oxen were dull and weak, 
stockers and feeders fairly active and 
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stronger, especially for good light stock- 
ers and yearlings. Top steers were quot- 
ed at $5.10@5.35; good butchers’ steers, 
light to medium weights, $4.15@4.60; cows, 
$2@4; heifers, $3.40@4.50; bulls, $2.50@4; 
oxen, $2.25@4.60; stock steers, $3.65@4.35. 
The supply of prime fat heavy cattle, suit- 
able for export, was very light, and they 
were very firm. Since Monday there has 
been little doing in the market, and 
values have held about steady. The out- 
look for the coming week is regarded as 
favorable. Quotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as follows: Export and 
Shipping Steers.—Prime to extra choice 
finished steers, 1,400 to 1,450 lbs, $5.10@5.35; 
prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs, 
$4.65@5; good to choice fat steers, 1,200 to 
1,400 Ibs, $4.60@4.75; good to choice fat 
smooth steers 1,100 to 1,200 lbs, $4.30@4.50; 
green coarse and rough fat steers, 1,050 to 
1,400 lbs, $3.75@4.25. Butchers Native Cattle. 
—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 
lbs, $4.40@4.60; fat smooth dry fed light 
steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.15@4.35; green 
steers thin to half fattened, 1,000 to 1,300 
lbs, $3.65@4.10; fair to good steers, 900 to 
1,000 Ibs, $3.90@4.25; choice smooth fat 
heifers, $4.25@4.50; fair to good fat heifers, 
$3.75@4.15; light thin half-fat heifers, $3.40 
@3.65; fair to good mixed butchers’ stock, 
$3.75@4.10; mixed lots, fair to good qual- 
ity fat cows and heifers, $3.50@3.75; good 
smooth well fattened butcher cows, $3.60@ 
4; fair to good butcher cows, $3@3.50. 
Native Stockers, Feeders, Bulls and Oxen. 
—Feeding steers, good style, weight and 
extra quality, $4.20@4.35; feeding steers, 
common to only fair quality, $3.85@4.10; 
good quality yearling stock steers, $4.25@ 
4.40; stock heifers, common to choice, $3@ 
3.50; stock steers, cull grades and throw 
outs, $3.65@3.90; export weight bulls, fat 
and smooth, $4.10@4.30; good fat smooth 
butchers bulls, $%.75@4; fair to good 
sausage bulls, $3.40@3.65; thin old and com- 
mon bulls, $3@3.25; stock bulls, $2.50@3.15; 
fat smooth young oxen to good lots fit for 
export, $4.25@4.60; fair to fairly good partly 
fattened young oxen, $3.50@4.15; old com- 
mon and poor oxen, $2.25@3.40. 4 

Thursday’s receipts were estimated at 
9,300; market steady at Wednesday’s range 
of prices. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts Monday, 
were 11,600, as compared with 9,300 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 8,600 
as compared with 6,600 for the same day 
the previous week. The quality of the of- 
fering was a good average. Values were 
full strong to a nickel higher on choice 
lambs, and 5@10c for strictly choice handy 
weight sheep and wethers. The _ best 
native lambs sold at $5.90@5.95 generally, a 
few lots of prime lambs to fill late orders 
and close selected, fancy lambs, bringing 
$6, while a load of prime, handy weights, 
weighing around 78 pounds, sorted to sev- 
eral buyers, brought $6.05, while the tops 
of the Western fed lambs sold at $3.90 
generally, fair to good lambs selling at 
$5.70@5.85. Exporters paid up to $5.65@5.75 
for choice heavy lambs. In sheep a lot of 
choice wethers with a few yearlings in- 
cluded, sold $5; good to choice handy 
wethers sold at $4.75@4.90; good to best 
mixed sheep, $4.40@4.80; fair to good, mixed 
sheep, $4@4.50; culls and common sheep, 
$3.25@3.90. Yearlings were in light supply, 
and largely went in with the choice sheep, 
a few sorts selling at $5@5.25. The market 
closed up firm, with pens pretty well 
cleared. Since Monday the market has 
been active and higher on both sheep and 
lambs, the latter showing the greatest ad- 
vance. Quotations at the close on Wed- 
nesday were as follows: Native Lambs.— 
Choice to fancy native lambs, 7 to 85 lbs, 
$6.05@6.15; fair to good native lambs, $3.75@ 
6; heavy lambs averaging from 110 down 
to 95 lbs, $5.50@5.70; good cull and common 


lambs, $5.25@5.50; common _ to fair cull 
lambs, $5@5.25; fair to choice feeding 
lambs, $5.50@6; fresh clipped lambs as to 


weight and quality, $4.65@5; fall clipped 
lambs as to weight and quality, $4.70@5; 
good to choice western lambs, $5.70@6. 
Yearlings.—Good to choice native handy 
yearling wethers, $5.10@5.35; common to 
fairly good ewe and mixed yearlings, $4.85 
@. Native Sheep.—Prime to fancy weth- 
ers, $4.90@5: good to fancy handy sheep, 
$4.75@4.80; common to fair, $4.50@4.70; culls 
and common, $5.50@4.40; heavy export fed 
western sheep and wethers, $4.40@4.65; 
heavy native wethers, 110 to 150 lbs, $4.70@ 
4.90. 


Thursday, with « receipts of 
15,000, the market ruled steady to strong 
at unchanged prices. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 28,300, as compared with 22,610 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 20,900, as compared with 
15,770 for the same day the previous week. 
The market opened dull and 2144@5c lower 
for all grades; but closed fairly steady, 
with the offerings all taken but some pigs, 
and light weights. Good to choice light 
mediums sold at $4.1744@4.20; yorkers, $4.10 
@4.12%; mixed packers, $4.15@4.1714; good to 
prime heavy, $4.17144@4.20; pigs, common to 
choice,$3@3.8. The run of pigs and lights 
continues much in excess of the demand, 
and has a bad effect upon the market. 
Since Monday there has been a slight 
drop in prices, generally on medium 
weights and pigs, while prime yorkers 
and heavy hogs have held firm, with an 
active demand. Quotations at the close 
on Wednesday were as follows: Good to 
choice light medium grades, 16 to 190 lbs, 
$4.124@4.15; choice and selected yorkers, 
140 to 160 lbs, $4.05@4.10; light yorkers and 
pigs mixed, $4@4.05; mixed packing grades, 
180 to 200 lbs, $4.10@4.15; fair to best medi- 
um weight, 210 to 260 lbs, $4.15@4.17%; good 
to prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 Ibs, 
$4.174@4.20; roughs, common to good, $3.60 
@3.75; stags, common to good, $2.75@3;. pigs 
110 to 120 lbs, good to prime corn fed lots, 
$3.75@3.90; pigs, thin to fair light weights, 
% to 100 lbs, $3.60@3.70; pigs, skips and com- 
mon light and undesirable lots, $3@3.50. 

Thursday’s receipts estimated at 28,000; 
market active, but prices 5c lower; light, 
$3.70@3.90; mixed, $3.75@3.95; heavy, $3.75 
@4; rough, $3.75@3.80. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, March 24, 1898. 
_ Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 48,- 
525 head, as compared with 46,040 the pre- 
vious week and 41,005 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1897. Monday the market 
opened active with a good demand from 
exporters and shippers as well as the 
home trade. The fat native steers sold 
higher than last week, anywhere from 10c 
to lie, but good branded steers failed to 
Sell any better, and that was the case 
with the plain and ordinary native steers. 
All kinds of cow stock in good demand; 





steady to strong. The best price paid for 
native steers was $5.20 and $5.30. Several 
lots of good branded steers sold between 
$4.75@$5.10; canning cows sold up to $3.20; 
fat cows and heifers, $3.80@4.25, with some 
choice heifers at $4.45. Stockers were in 
light supply, and the few offered sold as 
high as last week. Good veal calves sold 
up to $6@6.40. Up to and including Wed- 
nesday of this week receipts have been 
32,430, as compared with 34,400 for the same 
days last week. Wednesday the market 
was fairly active, although heavy coarse 
cattle were slow and lower. We note a 
sale of a lot of prime Shorthorns and 
Herefords, av. 1,400 lbs., at $5.75, the top 
price of the week. They were young, solid, 
chunky cattle, low on the legs, with broad 
level backs. Prime light steers were firm 
at steady prices. Feeders and stockers, 
and good yearlings were in good demand 
and firm. Good extra steers sold within a 
range of $5@5.75; plain, dressed beef steers 
and export stock sold within a range of 
$4.45@4.90. Canners and fat cows, $2.30@ 
3.05; prime fat heifers, $3.75@4.30; stockers 
and yearlings, up to $4.50@4.75; feeders, 
$4.60@4.75; veal calves, $5.75@6.50. 

market steady and = un- 


were 176,941, as compared with 74,635 for 
the previous week, and 67,062 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897. The market 
opened with only 15,000 on sale, as com- 
pared with 26,316 for the same day last 
week. Business opened active and prices 
rather higher, in some cases 10c higher on 
both sheep and lambs. A few fat ewes and 
mixed lots of ewes and wethers sold up to 
$4.50; the great bulk of the good wethers 
at $4.55@4.65, a few at $4.75; small lots of 
yearlings sold at $4.75@5. The ordinary 
run of good lambs sold around $5.40; top 
Colorados at $5.60; a deck or two of light 
feeding lambs sold at $5.10, and four little 
spring lambs, the first for the year, 
brought $7. Up to and including Wednes- 
day receipts this week have been 50,092, as 
compared with 56,00 for the same days 
last week. Wednesday’s business was 
active, with prices generally 10c higher on 
both sheep and lambs than the previous 
days, or about even with Monday. A few 
clipped ewes sold at $4.10; prime clipped 
ewes at $4.40; mutton sheep sold at a 
range of $4.50@4.75; yearlings at $4.80@5; an 
extra lot of prime clipped lambs sold at 
$4.65 (equal to $5.60@5.65 in fleece). The best 
Colorado lambs sold at $5.60@5.65, and one 
small lot of natives at $5.75; ordinary and 
common lots of natives, $5.25@5.50; feeding 
lambs, $5.25@5.30. A few spring lambs 
sold at $7. 

Thursday, the market held steady to 
firm at uncharged prices. 

Hogs.—Receipts last week were 128,602, 
as compared with 130,311 the previous 
week, and 122,933 for the corresponding 
date in 1897. Offerings on Monday were 
about the same as on Monday of last 
week. Business opened active, with prices 
about 5c higher on good mixed, say from 
300 lbs average down to 200; on the 300@400- 
lb average prices ruled only steady, yet 
more sold for $4 than any day last week, 
but only one lot as high as $4.0. Rough 
and common packers sold at $3. 3.89; 
prime packers and good mixed, $3.95@3.9744, 
with a butcher weight top.at $4; prime 
medium butcher weight and shippers at 
$3.95@4; light sorts, $3.9@4; pigs, $3.40. U 
to and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 77,780, as compared 
with 82,267 for the same days last week. 
On Wednesday the demand was strong 
and active, but values were irregular and 
uneven. Trade, however, was active all 
day. Rough packers sold at $3. 3.85; 
prime packers and good mixed, $3.9212@3.95,; 
prime mediums, butcher weights, and 
shippers, $3.95@4.021%4, a load or so at $4.05. 
Light sorts, $3.90@3.97%, largely $3.95. Light 
pigs under 100-lb average, $3.60; over 100 
Ibs, $3.85@$3.90. 

Thursday the market held steady, and 
prices ranged about the same as on Wed- 
nesday. 


Veterinary epartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 














Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and synopsis of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
and a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
letter. 


Abscess.—A pig has a bunch growing on 
side of chop, large as a good-sized bowl. 

. P. H., Albion, Mich.—Apply tincture 
lodine once a day; if it does not absorb 
and go away open it. 

Roarer.—Horse had distemper, and I 
thought I had him cured. Cough left him, 
but he makes a whistling sound in breath- 
ing. F. C. C., Croswell, Mich.—Blister 
throat with caustic balsam once a week. 

Rheumatism.—Horse is lame by spells. 
Cords on the stifle-joint seem to relax 
at times. J. P. H., Okemos, Mich.— 
Blister stifle with caustic balsam, and 
give thirty grains salol three times a 
day. . 

Worms.—Sheep lies down and _ acts 
dumpish. Will move about only when I 
drive her. S., Aurelius, Mich.— 
Give five grains santonin, one dram pow- 
dered areca nut, and two ounces castor 
oil once a day. : 

Chronic Garget.—Cow calved Dec. 10. 
Since that time she has given lumpy 
milk. M. C. B., Sethton, Mich.—Use a 
milking tube. Apply tincture of iodin2 to 
udder once every two days. Foment 
udder with hct water. 

Mange.—Mare is troubled with some sort 
of skin disease, scratching, biting, and 
rubbing herself. She eats well, and is not 
lousy. T. H. H., Ypsilanti, Mich.—Apply 
one part Zenoleum to thirty parts water 
two or three times a week. 

Torpid Kidneys.—Horse troubled for 
eighteen months with urinary difficulty; 
is continually trying to urinate when in 
stable. D. C. A., Ducklake, Mich.—Give 
one dram powdered nitrate potash and 
one dram fluid extract buchu in feed twice 
a day. 

Indigestion.—Cow does not chew her 
cud; am feeding cornstalks, Cow does 
not seem sick. W. L., Bentley, Mich.—Give 
her one pound epsom salts once a day 
until her bowels act freely. Give one 





ounce bicarbonate soda, one ounce pow- 
dered charcoal in feed twice a day. 
Change her feed. 


Loss of Appetite.—My horses do not eat 
well; they have good life, but no appe- 
tte: ds Ee. Li:, Williamston, Mich.—Give 
half an ounce ground gentian three times 
a day after each feed. Change feed. A 
few apples, potatoes, carrots, or turnips 
will do them good. 

Indigestion.—Sheep have no a etite, 
and will hardly move, I find soahe ticks 
on them. I think they have wool in the 
intestines. E. K., Henderson, Mich.—Give 
one ounce epsom salts and half a grain 
podophyllin twice a day until bowels 
move freely. Follow with one dram tinct- 
ure gentfan three times a day. 

Wolf Teeth—Worms.—Colt coming four 
years old is not doing well. Has wolf 
teeth. Are they injurious, and should they 
be removed? J. S., East Tawas, Mich.— 
Have wolf teeth extracted; they seldom 
do much harm, but they do no good. Give 
one dram sulphate of iron in feed three 
times a day. 

Stringhalt.—Three-year-old filly acts as 
though she was in pain; draws hind legs 
up to belly when made to stand over in 
the stable; raises feet high up. I am fear- 
ful she may have stringhalt. When be- 
ing driven she acts the same as other 
horses, T. D., Sears, Mich.—Your filly has 
stringhalt. Give one dram ground nux 
vomica in feed twice a day. 

Enlarged Fetlock Joint—Windgalls.— 
Mare has a thickening on the inside of 
her right forward ankle. I had been try- 
ing to thin it with iodine when, through 
the advice of a veterinary it was blister- 
ed, about seven months ago, and has 
never been as well since, being quite 
thick now. Have been trying different 
preparations of iodine without much ben- 
efit. What is the best remedy for wind- 
galls? Would you advise having them 
opened? H. B., Horton, Mich.—If wind- 
galls are small do not open them, Blisters 
will reduce them. The thickening on your 
mare’s leg cannot be removed. 


Will a Twin Heifer Breed—Rheumatism. 
—A cow dropped twin calves, one a male, 
the other a female. Will the heifer breed? 
T have been told she will not. This cow 
got along nicely until the seventh day. 
She milked all right in the morning be- 
fore breakfast, but in less than an hour 
she would not eat anything. and one- 
quarter of her udder was badly swollen 
and very tender. The milk is nearly dried 
up {n_ this quarter, and the swelling is 
spreading to other quarters. I have an- 
other cow that went very lame two days 
after calving; both hind legs swelled bad- 
ly. A. L. S., Maple Rapids, Mich.—yYes, a 
twin heifer will breed, but they are 
not sure breeders. Foment udder with 
hot water. Give her Epsom salts to purge 
her. Give rheumatic cow two drams sali- 
cylate soda three times a day. Keep her 
bowels open and apply equal parts spirits 
camphor and alcohol to legs twice a day. 


Acute Indigestion.—Heifer dropped calf 
when 13 months old; gave milk four 
months; fed on good, well cured hay. Fed 
no grain; watered from well in constant 
use. She was giving e‘ght quarts of milk 
per day; had been in yard in afternoon 
with other cows. At night gave one quart 
and after that about one gill at a milk- 
ing. Udder loose and flabby. No other 
symptoms of disease; ate and drank as 
usual, and in all respects appeared well. 
Also my neighbor had a cow which sud- 
denly went dry in much the same way. 
C. H. D., Litchfield, Mich.—Your cow 
suffered from acute indigestion. An act- 
ive saline cathartic should have been 
given and it would have relieved her. 
Change feed. I doubt very much whether 
she will give as much milk again until 
she comes fresh again. However, if you 
hit upon the right method of feeding she 
will improve. 





Used Four Bottles With Satisfaction. 


Toronto, Jeff. Co., Ohio, May 3, 1894. 
The Lawrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 

My horses have been sick this winter and I have 
used four bottles of Gombault’s Caustic Balsam 
with the greatest satisfaction. They swell under 
the belly and on chest and throat, and every 
time I rub them with the Caustic Balsam it would 
swell and water would drop from .the same, and I 
believe my horses would have died had it not been 
for that medicine. DANIEL COLLINS. 


When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


A GOOD CHEAP FARM WAGON. 








Tn order to introduce their low metal wheels 
with wide tires, the Empire Mfg. Co., Quincy, 
Ill., have placed upon the market a farmer’s 
handy wagon, sold at the low price of $19.95. 
The wagon is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 
and 30-inch wheels with 4-inch tires. This wag- 
on is made of best material throughout, and fully 
guaranteed for one year. Catalogue giving full 
description will be mailed upon application to the 
manufacturers, who also furnish metal wheels at 
low prices, made any size and width of tire; to 
fit any axle. 





BLASTIN « Farmers, do you want to 

* remove your STUMPS 

and BOULDERS Quick and Cheap? If 

our Ajax Cartridges are not sold by 

your dealer, write us for prices tointroduce. AJAX 
DYNAMITE WORKS, Bay City, Mich. 


THE WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE. 


ou cannot afford to 
buy a factory made 
fence when a machine 
for weaving the best 
fence made. can be 
secured for the small 
= : sum of $3.50, which is 
all that is asked for the Willmarth Fence Ma- 
chine, the simplest, best and most durable on the 
market. Send forcircularto the Willmarth Fence 
Machine Co., mfrs Fence Supplies, Detroit, Mich. 


PERFECTION WIRE FENCE. 


We do not use 16 stays to 
the rod, but use stays 
that are 16 times heavier 
than some others. 
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Wa When you buy fence, be 
sure that it is the heavi- 
t, then you will get the 





y 8 strungest and the best. 
EXACT SIZE SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


of wires used. t | AND PRICES. 


WITHINGTON & CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
 ¥ 


this cut shows 
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STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE 
be feo Eee J \] 
Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, Ill, 










—">"s ‘. 4: 
\¢ ith fence progress by using \\ 
the CYCLONE FENCE. I 
takes more wire for the largecables \ 

and uprights used in CYCLONE 

but it costs you no more because \ 

CYCLONE is so easy to make, 
'I¢ can’t blow down or burn up. 













‘OYCLONE FENCE GO. 
Holly, Plch. 


Only one WFC schain tension 


for each wire and an oak stay securely held 
in place, tnat admits of one wire being loos- 
ened or tightened at a time through entire 
H length of fence, is the reason that the oldest 

Buchanan Fence can be made to look like 
new in afew minutes. Secures «ll kinds of 
tock and and will last alifetime. Agts.wanted. Catalog for stmp. 


BUCHANAN FENCE CO., Box 10, Smithville, Ohio. 


yt ]-</$8 Machine 




























































WHAT 


Part of a wagon wears out 
first? The wheels, of course. 
Why not buy wheels that 
an’t wear out 

When a man buys the 


ELECTRIC 
WHEELS 





ig tofitanything wearing wheels 
Send for circulars and prizes. 
ox 58 § Quincy, Ills- 


WOOL TAGS. 
Farmers having Tags to sell 
can obtain highest market 
prices by addressing 

CARL E. SCHMIDT, 


54 Macomb St.. - - DETROIT, MICH. 


MEEKER’S SMOOTHING HARROW 2323, hee! 


Seed Drills. ONION SEED, Southport Globe seed only. 
Send forcatalogue. C O. Jelliff & Co., Southpert, Ct. 


A PRACTICAL PORTABLE WINDMILL 
2 CAN BE BUILT FOR SiO. 

Can be easily and quickly moved from place to place, 

and will Pump. Saw or Grind. For One Dollar 

I will send complete working drawings of this mill, 

and full instructions enabling any handy man to 


build and put it into successful use. Address 
- M. THOMAS, Box 245, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE —A Buggy in Each Township. 


rite for circulars about it. Give name of your 























township. EMMITT & RICHARDSON, Sterling, Il. 








to weave your own fenceof 
Oolled Hard Stecl 
Spring Wire. 
52 inches high, at 
" 25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
> %) rod fence. Agen 
Wanted Catalogue Free. 
CARTER 
Wire Fence Mach.vo. 
Box 14 Mt.Sterling, O. 


END for the A. B. C. of 

Fence Making, describ- 
ing the F. F. Tools, which 
weave best fence on earth 
at lowest cost; also repair 
old fences. J. P. VISSER- 
ING, Box 191, Alton, Ill. 



































WOVEN WITH 
THE FAIRMERS 


TFENCETOOLIS 
$13 DELL FREE: 
















































































Satisfied Customers 


are the most reliable ‘‘Ads.’’ In our printed matter 
they ‘‘speak out’’ their satisfaction. Send for it and 
read what they say after long acquaintance. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE €0., Adrian, Mich, 


PENCE AGENTS v.10, 20 





PPP PPPPPP SSS _=~“your business. 
Bond Steel Post Co. Adrian, Mich. 





cue MNO CLIMAT 8B rome 












Ze 


JY TWO-HORSE JUMBO will pull 1 er Ones. 
M The two best all around Grub and Stump 
Pullers on Earth. Machines i for two pulls 
atonce. Prices are Right. Special Price on 
first machine sold in New Territory. Send tor my 
het SD neice ve ted a ane or grub by 
Also Manufacturer of Open Ditchers, . - 
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Horticultural. 


RED RASPBERRIES. 








BY CHARLES C. NASH. 





(Continued From Last Issue.) 
GROWING AND DIGGING THE PLANTS. 

It is « great mistake to dig plants 
cut of the rows where it Is expected 
tu grow fruit. I have come to the con- 
clusion after due observation that it 
will ruin a patch of red raspberries for 
fruiting, as the feeding roots which 
carry the plant food and moisture to 
the fruiting hills are severed from it 
v ben the plants are dug. 

One of the most beautiful blocks of 
red caps Lever saw wasentirely ruined 
by this practice and was plowed up 
and a crop of grain sowed in its place. 
It would be about as good sense to 
prune or cut off the feeding roots of 
corn hills say six to twelve inches 
fiom the hills and then expect a good 
crop of corn. 

Hence, I prefer to have a separate 
block from which to dig the plants. A 
good way is to set plants for this pur- 
pose three feet apart each way, eulti- 
vate and hoe well the first season and 
during the fall or winter scatter fresh 
barnyard manure among the hills 
about one-half to one inch thick, and 
the next summer you will have an 
abundance of plants on a small area 
of ground. 

I used to dig the plants with spade 
and mattock, but after considerable 
experimenting the last season I struck 
onto a much better plan. I start a 
team and plow around the block of 
plants and after the first furrow is 
turned we take five and six-tined 
D-handle dung forks and fork all the 
plants out; then treat the next furrow 
in the same way, until all the plants 
desired are forked out. One man, or 
boy, gathers up the plants as they are 
thrown out with a fork, or if he is spry 
he can count them and lay down in 
bundles of 13, and these doubled will 
make a bundle of 26 for 25, if it is 
wished to ship them, if not, they can 
be kept heeled in as fast as gathered 
up. 

, GOOD AND PCOR PLANTS. 

Fig. 1 represents a good sucker plant 
which cannot be easily obtained with 
the proper length of reot by digging 
with the spade or mattock, but by the 
plowing method, as described under 
“Digging the Plants.” 





FIG. 1. 


Fig. 2 will pass if well set, but if 
plenty of better plants are to be had 
I would throw it away, as not all of 
them will be sure to grow, and I would 
not call this kind of a plant first-class. 

Fig. 3 shows plants that are only fit 
to be thrown on the brush heap, and no 
honest nurseryman will sell them. 

Fig. 4 shows a plant that is superior 
to all the others. It has more fibrous 
reots, which spread out in the direction 
desired and is sure to grow if planted 
with proper care. I term it a “severed 
rect;” it can be grown by taking a 
ecmmon spade, file with a cross-cut 
file until very sharp, thrust it into the 
soil in such a manner as to cut or sever 
it from the parent hill by leaving about 
four to six inches of root on each side 
of the shoot of the new plant. If this 
is done when the plants are eight to 
ten inches high, by fall they will make 
very desirable plants. 

I would not set a poor plant unless 
1 could not obtain good ones, 

I look at it in this light: The root 
of a tree or plant is the foundation, 
as it were, upon which future success 
in fruit-bearing depends. Not only 
tris, but there is much pleasure in do- 
ing our work thoroughly. 

CULTIVATION AND HOEING. 

With a fine-toothed one-horse culti- 
vator, having an adjustable wheel, 1 
prefer to cultivate only one inch deep, 
stirring the entire surface close up to 
the row and finishing from one-half 
to an inch deep around and between 
the hills with the hoe, which should 
be kept sharp. 

If this cultivating and hoeing is kept 
up once each week from the time the 
soil is in proper condition in the spring 
until the latter part of July, the fine 
“dust mulch” will serve as a sort of 





blanket to prevent evaporation and re- 
tain moisture during a drouth. This 
dust mulch is of special value during 
the picking season and the most suc- 
cessful growers run the cultivator over 
the surface between the rows after 
every picking during the picking sea- 
son. 

During a severe drouth this has 
proved tobe one of the most economic- 
al as well as practical methods of car- 
rying a crop of berries over success- 
fully. 

Someone will say why be so radical 
on the subject of cultivation and hoe- 
ing? To such persons I would say, try 
it on a small scale and you will become 
satisfied that there is where the secret 





FIG. 3. 
There is a real 
pleasure in taking care of fruits in 


FIG. 2. 
of success comes in. 


this manner that the careless man 
never has the privilege of enjoying. 
Not only the pleasure and satisfaction, 
but the profit comes in by this method. 

“What a man sows that shall he also 
reap.” But in raspberry culture the 
quality, size and appearance depend 
mostly on the care given after planting 
time. 

I would caution against cultivating 
while the blossoms are forming, but 
after the fruit is set keep it going. 

KEEPING DOWN THE SUCKERS. 

I have known persons letting the 
green sprouts get most of their growth, 
then taking a scythe and cutting them 
off between the rows. I doubt if one 
third of a crop can be raised by this 
kind of management, and the berries 
will not be more than one-half as sal- 
able. The stubs left after cutting off 
make it unpleasant for the pickers to 
step among. They cannot pick nearly 
as many quarts, thus making it neces- 
sary to give them one-half to one cent 
more per quart, and on the whole the 
man who grows fruit by this “go-as- 
you-can” method is the one who can 
always have the pleasure of always 
being in debt. 

The proper way to keep the suckers 
down is to take a common steel hoe, 
file one to one and a half inches off 
the lower edge, or crease with the file 
and place in the vice and break off, 
after which file a sharp bevel on the 
inner edge, then go over the plants 

ach week as they are cultivated and 
hoe off every sucker in sight. 





You may say this seems like unnec-. 
essary labor to hoe the sprouts off each 
week. Well, here is where you are 
getting the profit—the next and the 
present crop. All the vitality goes to the 
parent hill to make strong, vigorous 
canes and fruit buds for the next sea- 
son. Some niay say I can’t make red 
raspberries profitable. Here is often the 
neglect which causes failure. If cut 
off often they can be disposed of with 
ease and rapidity and, being tender, 
the cultivator breaks many off that 
will save considerable labor in hoeing, 


For The Michigan Farmer. 


THE GARDEN. 








With the approach of spring comes 
the annual flood of seed catalogues. 
Some of them are excellent specimens 
of the printer’s art, while others have 
little to recommend them. Of course, 
a company is not always judged by its 
catalogue, any more than a man by 
his clothes, but we usually expect that 
a firm which is careful and painstak- 
ing with the seeds it sends out will not 
make its announcements to the public 
in a slovenly or unattractive manner. 


failures. An occasional spare evening 
may be profitably spent in looking ove; 
the seed catalogues. 

* * * 

While the catalogues are looking 
upon the bright side of the garden 
question there is another Glass which 
is doing the opposite. Certain jour- 
nals, which run a so-called “farm de- 
partment,” as well as some agricul- 
tural papers, now take a hand at tell- 
ing the farmers that they have no gar- 
dens, that they are worse than the 
heathen because they have not, and 
more of a like nature. In an excellent 


A catalogue may not be large or ex- 
pensive, but its neatness and general 
make-up should be an index to the na- 
ture of the company sending it out, 
and we believe that it usually is. | 
There are some flashily colored, badly 
printed monstrosities that we prefer to 
keep clear of, no matter what exag- 
gerated claims they make. 

The catalogue serves a good purpose, 
and that it what it is for. Every year 
it comes to renew the interest in the 
garden. If we are not induced to try 
any of the new varieties we at least 
pay better attention to the old. But 


there is nearly always something | work on gardening we find these 
which we will do well to try. It will} words: “So we have the astonishing 


bring us a fresh stock of seed, if noth- 
ing more, and we frequently get a 
variety that compensates for all the 


and deplorable fact that a majority of 
American farmers have no garden 
(Continued on paye 257.) 


SAVES 50 cenr. 


Experience has proved our catalogue the best salesman; and 
our customers are not charged for its traveling expenses. Reid 
Nursery stock is the best thatcan be grown. You can save 











w)/ money Sy buying now. Prices were never so low before; 
quality was never better than now. Everything in the nur- 


: sery—trees, plants, vines—is healthy, well-rooted and fully 
up to grade. Some orders are sent cheaply by mail. Write freely for estimates, sug- 

estions and the illustrated catalogue. We want to interest you and be interested 
e your success. Inquire about the Star Strawberry, Eldorado Blackberry. 


REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDCEPORT, OHIO. 








Don’t Set a Plant until you have read R. M. Kellogg’s New Booklet for 1898 


GREAT GROPS or SMALL FRUITS 


AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 

It contains more practical information than any book ever published on the subject. We have idea 
facilities for plant breeding, including irrigation, so that while the plants of other nurse: ymen were ruined 
by the great drouth of last fall, our soil moisture was maintained by pumping water, and our plants are 
the finest we have ever grown. Booklet free. Send for it. 

R. M. KELLOGG, Three Rivers, Mich. 
We Give Free 


Ki N C 9 Ss SE E D Ss to all reliable readers of the MicHIGAN 
$2.70 Box of FARMER who will do us the favor to sell a 
$3.00 lot ofeur SEEDS. No Money Required; simply write that you accept this offer and will return 
seeds or send money for same in 60 days, and we will forward the $3.00 lot, all charges paid, and when same 


are sold for us we will send you the $2.70 box. Isn’t this fair? 


BOYS AND GIRLS ..cx:. BICYCLES, WATCHES, GUNS, ETC., 





secure 
FREE BY DOING THIS WORK, and we set you up in business without asking for a cent of your 
money in advance. Reference—CITY BANK OF RICHMOND. Write to-day. A postal will do. 


T. J, KING CO., Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 
























The better you do it, the better it pays. The Gardener who uses the 
“ Planet Jr.” No.5 Hill Dropping Seeder gets most for his labor, 
» because he can do the most work with the least labor. With one of these 
seed drills the work of two days is accomplished in one. The seed is 
planted better, grows better, produces most. This drill works 
automatically, dropping the seed continuously or in hills, 
dl 



















In hill or drill, covering, rolling down and marking the next row. 
which way you 1 you have to do is to guide the machine, 
will, this little and a boy can do that. There are many other 
machine will “Planet Jr.’’ Machines for many other uses. 

fill the bill. If you would know all about them, 






send for the ‘‘Planet Jr.” Book for 1898. 
8.L.Allen & Co, 1107 Market St. Phila. 














Market Gardeners | 
Recommen and generally use 


Matthews 
New Universal Model Hand Seed- 


ing and Cultivating Implements. 


phy @ 





grow paying crops because they’re 


fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1898 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


They do so because these goods afford the greatest 
amount of actual value for the money. They are 
made in a dozen different styles. The only combina- 
tion 1 and 2 wheeler made. One wheel for seedin; 
insures perfect work, Write for circulars and ad- 
dress of nearest supply house. 

AMES PL ‘0. Sole Ma 


Boston and New York. 


POTATOES 




















PEACH TREES $2555?” 

4ft. atle.;alllyr 
from bud, healthy and thrifty,no scale. Official cer- 
tificate accompanies each shipment. Sample by ex- 
press if wanted. Can ship apy time. Trees kept dor- 
mant till May 10 K.S. Johnsten, Box 6, Stockley, Del. 


As they live grow hungry for food 
And unless there is phosphorus in the 
ground, 
The leaves will grow yellow and curl 
While the fruit will dwindle and die. 
Then fertilize your trees and the farm with PURE 
BASIC SLAG. It is cheap. J B REESE, 
400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
i = a 
Tested Seed Potatoes. 
Carman No. 1 and No. 3, Banner, New Livingston, 
Ex Early Ohio's, etc Write us atonce for prices on 
what you want. W. E. IMES, Vermontville, Mich. 
Seed Potato Specialist. 


$! WORTH OF SEEDS FOR 25 CTS. 


$1.50 
a Bbl. 



















) STANDARD VALUE 


Counts for more in the selection of fruit 

















iteel Fra: Cultivator fOP.....cccccccccccecs 
ye ~~ ans eallane Sop SSS RRRDRRIN +330 J.W. MILLER CO.Box 263,Freeport IIL. 
A 50-tooth Spike Steel Harrow..... ............ 8 50 
Write at once stating. what you want and save b-4 Small 
money. B. F. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. rape lil C Fruits 
that b : 
CHOICE SEED POTATOES 123+, ¢70" ,°” sertghtes Et ieeas’” ™ “Wonteusa, 


Extra fine stock of CURRANTS, including the 
new and unrivalled WIL, DE R. Lowest rates.Quality 
extra.Warranted true, T. 8, HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N.Ye 


F. & F, NURSERIES 


New Fruits andrare Ornamentals. Shade trees, 
etc. Write for prices and circulars free. Shrubbery, Privet, Specialties. 100,000 Peach 
at lowest prices. Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 

Clover and 


R. J. STAHELIN, Box 6, Bridgman, Mich. 
CHOIGE:;STRAWBERRIES | FARM, FIELD and GARDEN SEED. ores, ct 
4 . DUC PLANTS. spec’ riperd, gotalogue free. Address 


NIcK OHMER. RGARET, SEAFORD, RUBY, CARRIE, Evc. ADO N 
400,000 Clyde, 130,000 Glen Mary, 400.000 Marshall Write for esti- ee ee 


CON. FUANSBURGH, LESLIE, MICHIGAN. A BARGAIN IN SECOND SIZE PEACH 


‘to 5 feet,extra fine quality. Write for terms 
PEACH TREES a spectalty. Other stock, too. | « E. C. ILGENFRITZ & CO., Monroe, Mieh. 
Don't buy without first seeing our catal 
When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 








Forthe BERRY CROWER. 


, We supply the best plants of the best varieties. 
It’s our specialty, we do only that. Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, 























Send for it. WM. PETERS SONS, Wesley, Ma.” 
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worthy to be called a ‘family garden,’ 
unless so named because it is entirely 
given into the care of the already over- 
worked farmer’s wife and other mem- 
bers of the family, especially the half- 
grown boys, if they, in true apprecia- 
tion of the good things to be had in 
compensation, consent to spend an ex- 
tra working hour now and then in hoe- 
ing and pulling weeds.” “Fried pork, 
fried potatoes, poor bread from poorly 
ground flour, lard pies, and rich cakes 
—these, with hardly a variation, are 
the chief articles of food for thou- 
sands of farmer families.” Must we 
believe all this? We have not found 
it so in Michigan. There may be an 
occasional farm without a garden, but 
we have never found one, so far as 
we can recall. Are the conditions so 
bad in other states? We do not be- 
lieve it. Such statements sound too 
much like the essays on political econ- 
omy written by scholars who view the 
world through a library window and 
then tell us just how it should be run. 
There may have been a time when 
things were as bad as here represent- 
ed, though we are loth to believe it. 
More likely some one half a century 
ago reported the conditions existing in 
some isolated locality, and this has 
been repeated year in and year out by 
writers who have never taken the 
trouble to investigate for themselves. 
We have too good an opinion of the 
pioneers to believe that as a class they 
were so indifferent to the welfare of 
the family as this would indicate. At 
the present time we find the garden an 
important factor in farm life, wherever 
we go. Such statements are, we be- 
lieve, true of too small a proportion 
of farmers to admit of the general ap- 
plication which they are commonly 
given. It is time tifis were stopped. 
Farmers buy seeds, as is evident from 
the scores of seed companies in exist- 
ence, and they certainly do not buy 
them to throw away. 
* * 

Experiments have shown that there 
is considerable difference in the length 
of time different kinds of seeds will 
retain their vitality. Cucumbers and 
endive are said to be good after ten 
years, while onions, parsnips, and sal- 
sify are not to be depended upon after 
the second season. The majority of 
seeds may be kept four or five years. 
In. some cases, however, seeds have 
“péeh kept a much longer time and 
have still given satisfaction, but we do 
not like to trust them. The claim has 
been made that new seeds tend to pro- 
duce foliage and old are better for 
fruit, but this is no longer considered 
of importance. It is not easy to see 
how the age of the seed can change 
the nature of the plant, except to be- 
come less potent as it gets older, for 
new seeds germinate more quickly 
than old. Much depends upon the con- 
dition of the seed when gathered and 
how it is kept. Here is where the seed 
company has the advantage over the 
individual. The seed can be gathered 
when most fit, and cured and stored in 
the proper manner. At the same time 
it depends upon the integrity of the 
company whether we really get new 
seeds or stoek left over from previous 
years. r Ds W. 





DAMAGE TO CALIFORNIA FRUIT. 





Telegraphic dispatches from San 
Francisco say that reports from all 
parts of that state indicafe that heavy 
frosts, which prevailed for a few morn- 
ings last week, have done great dam- 
age to the more tender varieties of fruit. 
In many parts of the state the apricot 
crop will be almost a total failure. 
Nectarines and peaches have also suf- 
fered severely. Nearly all the fruit 
trees are in blossom or budding, and 
the cold weather came at a most inop- 
portune time. Late varieties of fruit 
will make fair crops. Prunes, one of 
the staple products of California, have 
not been injured to any appreciable 
extent. Early corn and potatoes have 
been cut down, and in general the 
growing crop will be late. Early al- 
monds will not produce more than one- 
third the usual yield, and while cher- 
ries have been considerably thinned, 
trees were in many places overloaded 
and the damage will not be excessive. 





THROAT DISEASES Commence with a Cough, Coid 
or Sore Throat. ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
give immediate and sure relief. 





_ SEEDS, PLANTS, TREES.—Where to procure these 
is of vital importance to every planter, as success 
or failure depends uponit. To produce the best re- 
sults they must be of strong vitality, healthy and 
true toname. When you can be assured of these 


qualities and the most reasonable prices that such 
can be sold at, the purchaser should look no fur- 
ther. These qualities are all found at the 
Storrs & Harrison Company. Painesville. Ohio 
who advertise in our columns. If you will send 
them your address on a postal they will send you 
their valuable catalogue free. 





Che Poultry Dard. 


POULTRY—HOW TO RAISE, CARE 
FOR, AND MARKET. 








(Paper read at the Branch County Insti- 
tute, held at Coldwater, February 11, by 
Mrs. Nellie Reid, and published by re- 
quest.) 


The materials most needed to start 
with are, first, a genuine love for the 
business and a determination to suc- 
ceed; second, an inexhaustible supply 
of patience, and a moderate supply of 
gocd common sense. Given these, and 
a few hens, you need not fear to make 
a start. If you hatch with hens, be 
sure before you place them in the coop 
that they are free from lice and mites, 
which you can do by placing both hen 
and chicks in a box which has been 
freely painted with carbozin, or some 
other good liquid lice killer, and cover 
them with a piece of old carpet, or 
anything handy, and let them remain 
twenty or thirty minutes. They will 
then be ready for the coop, which 
should be placed in a dry, sheltered 
spot. A shed open to the south is the 
best. Cold and damp are fruitful 
causes of loss to young chicks, and 
they will do much better if the coops 
are placed under a basement or shed, 
where the chicks can run out of doors 
during the day and come home to a 
warm, dry nest at night. Do not for- 
get to keep them clean. The straw 
and chaff should be raked out and re- 
placed with fresh at least three times 
a week, and fresh water kept always 
before them from the start. The feed 
best suited to their needs I have found 
to be millet, hay and clover seeds and 
rolled oats for the first few days, after 
which time I fed cake made of two 
parts cornmeal, one part graham flour, 
a handful of bloo@ or meat meal, a 
handful of bone meal, a little salt and 
soda and a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
charcoal. Thin up with sour milk or 
water, bake and crumb up dry. I tried 
dry feed last year and think it a great 
improvement. As they grew larger I 
fed cracked wheat and corn and all 
the milk I could spare. It is claimed 
by some that milk causes cholera, but 
I have always fed it, both sweet and 
sour, and have never had the cholera 
in my flock yet. If you are intending 
ycur chicks for broilers, they must be 
fed regularly every two hours all they 
will eat up clean. They must be kept 
growing just as fast as possible from 
the time they are out of the shell till 
they are ready for market, which 
should be in ten or twelve weeks’ time, 
when they should weigh two pounds 
or more. They should not have a very 
large run, or they will exercise too 
much and will not dress plump and fat. 
The best authorities on the subject de- 
ciare that the best breeds for broilers 
are the Barred and White Rocks and 
the Wyandottes. If you want your 
chicks for breeding purposes, or for 
market in the fall and winter, then 
they cannot have too much range, and 
fceding three or four times a day is 
sufficient. Brooder chicks are fed and 
kandled the same as those under hens, 
except wita much less trouble. The 
brooder must be kept clean and warm, 
the chicks be properly fed and have 
plenty of sand to work in. ‘That is all 
the secret ther2 is about it. It is lots 
of work, i will not deny that, and a 
person expecting to make anything out 
of poultry mus¢ attend strictly to busi- 
ness. You can’t stuff them one day 
and go off visiting the next and leave 
them to shift for themselves, no more 
than you can milk your cows one day 
and let them go without milking the 
next, and expect to astonish the world 
with a great butter record. 

We seldom get anything in this 
werld without working for it, and poul- 
try raising is no exception to the rule. 
Anyone thinking to easily reach a 
Klondike by the poultry route will 
scon find out their mistake. But, as in 
everything else, there is “always room 
at the top,” and the best always com- 
mands a good price when common and 
poor go begging. I cannot give you 
any cast-iron rules, warranted to 
werk, for everybody to raise chickens 
by. What will do for one will not al- 
ways please somebody else. The best 
way is to take a good poultry paper 
ahd study it well. I will warrant you 
will read lots of things you never 
heard of before, and will find some- 
thing that exactly hits your case and 
will benefit you enough to more than 
pay the price of the paper. It certain- 
ly will if the price does not exceed 
that of the Michigan Poultry Breeder, 
which offers a year’s subscription free 





to anyone interested in poultry who 
cennot raise thirty-five cents. 

This brings us to the question of 
peultry for market. An almost insig- 
nificant number of farmers and farm- 
ers’ wives have learned that it pays 
better to take to market fowls of a 
uniform color, size and grade. Nine 
cut of ten of them are still hauling in 
annually loads of those distressed look- 
ing specimens of all shapes and sizes, 
with coats, like Joseph’s, of many col- 
ors and bodies like nothing so much as 
a crow ila poor corn year. Now those 
chickens are as far behind the times 
as are the old native cattle behind the 
fine dairy and beef breeds of to-day. 
Such poultry will not bring a good 
plice per pound, and their weight is 
almost nothing, so those people say, 
“Well, poultry don’t pay anyway,” and 
go home firmly resolved never to raise 
another chicken; but wife says she will 
have some chickens the next spring, 
so the old “speckled” hen and the old 
“valler’ hen and six or eight more are 
“set” and the next fall he is ready to 
bring in another load the exact coun- 
terpart of those he brought the year 
before, gets the same small price, says 
the same thing, and goes home and 


does the same thing over 
again. Now you watch the 
progressive farmer when he drives 


in with a load of Barred or 
White Rocks, Wyandottes, Brahmas or 
Cochins. This one does not have to 
hunt for a market. The buyers are all 
anxious to secure that extra nice load 
of chickens, and they have been known 
to bring two and three cents above the 
market price where the poor, unsight- 
ly stuff went from place to place hunt- 
ing a buyer at bottom prices. 

Chickens should be prepared for 
market the same as cattle or hogs. 
Who thinks of taking hogs to market 
so poor that their ribs look like a wash- 
beard? Why, nobody, of course; but 
there are plenty who sell chickens so 
poor that they have to lean against 
the fence to cackle. Now ‘the proper 
way to fit them for market is to shut 
them up in close quarters and feed all 
they will eat up clean, three times a 
day, for four or five weeks. I feed one 
part bran and two of cornmeal, mixed 
up with boiling water, for the morning 
and noon feed, and whole corn’ at 
night. Fowls fattened in this way are 
clean, smooth and well cushioned with 
fat when dressed, and will gain enough 
in weight and bring enough more per 
pound to well pay for the extra troub- 
le. Now, to illustrate the advantage 
of marketing good poultry instead of 
poor, I need only give you the follow- 
ing figures, which, it is said, “never 
lie:” Fifty good, well fattened Ply- 
1.0uth Rocks or Brahmas, average 
weight eight pounds, will weigh 400 
pounds; at seven cents per pound they 
will bring $28. The serub chicken in 
the condition they are generally 
brought to market will not weigh over 
four pounds; fifty will weigh 200 
pcunds, and at five cents per pound 
they will bring the magnificent sum of 
$10. These figures are not “guess- 
work,” but facts, and ought to con- 
vince the most skeptical that it pays to 
keep the best of poultry as well as the 
best of other stock. 

(Concluded next week.) 


POULTRY NOTES. 

A lady reader of The Farmer sends 
the following inquiries: “I wish this 
spring to enclose about two acres with 
a fence that will keep turkeys in dur- 
ing laying and hatching season. Could 
some of the readers of The Farmer tell 
me the cheapest way it could be built. 
How high will it have to be to keep the 
turkeys in?’ 

Mrs. J. H., Oakland Co., writes: 
In answer to J. M. as to the “two-story 
henhouse,” I would say we have had 
some experience in that line. Two 
years ago we built a two-story house, 
and found it all right in the summer, 
but when winter set in the fowls’ 
combs were soon frozen off. Last fall 
we had it papered and sided over, and 
now it is a good warm house. If a 
person wishes two rooms, I would ad- 
vise a two-story house. Hens will go 
up stairs after being driven up a few 
times. 


An authority on turkeys says: The 
common black turkey is as good a 
general purpose turkey as any, with 
the possible exception of a cross of 
American Black with the Mammoth 
Bronze. Do not attempt to raise the 
cross of the wild turkey with the tame 
for it will only result in a half wild 
bird which can never be kept within 
proper bounds. Large fields for feeding 
by day and well ventilated houses near 
the fields for roosting by night are nec- 








essary to make turkey raising profit- 
able. It is essential that the house for 
the turkeys be near the field over 
which they feed, with no trees be- 
tween, or the chances are they will 
roost in the trees instead of in the 
house. In the winter, house warmly 
and feed out of doors, scattering the 
grain thinly over the ground to make 
the turkeys take the necessary amount 
of exercise. 








Common tarred paper was all 
right for your grandfathers to use 
as inside lining and outside cover- 
ing of their buildings, — in fact, it 
was al! they had to use; but in 
this age of advancement a fabric 
has been produced which appeals 
to every farmer, florist, or gardener. 

It is known as the Nefonset 
Waterproof Red Rope Fabric. It 
is a splendid roof and side cover- 
ing for outbuildings, and takes the 
place of back plaster in dwellings. 
It is proof against wind, water, 
frost, and insures warm, dry build- 
ings ; costsonly $5.00 for 500 square 
feet at the factory, with the neces- 
sary nails and tin caps. Any man 
with a hammer and pocket knife 
can put it on. 

For inside lining Meponset Black 
Building Paper is very inexpen- 
sive. It also is water-proof, odor- 
less, and clean. Hundreds of far- 
mers are using this paper to-day, 
and repairing buildings at slight 
cost. 

Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 


her, and Building 
_| Supplies. 


EGGS Light Brahmas, from a pen headed by a 

* 13-lb. cockerel, 15 for $1; 30, $1.50. Pekin 

Ducks headed by a Pollard Drake, 13 for $1; 26, $1.50. 
E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 














GGS from Blue Andalusian exclusively. The hand- 
somest fowl of the feathered class. Non setters 
Send for cir. J. R. Steitz. Cudahy, Milwaukee, Wis 


IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. Rocks,’ White Wyan- 

dottes, 17 eggs $1. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 14 

eggs $1. Purefarm bred stock. 18 years experience. 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 


EKIN Duck Eggs from finest strains 11 for $1; 100 
for $%; W. P. Rocks and W. H. Turkeys. Cir- 
cular for stamp. W. E. BROWN, Mansfield, Ohio.) 


EGGS for hatching from choice strains of Barred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 per 15. 
L. E. BRUNSON & M. M. WILLETT, Plymouth,Mich. 


END order for Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 13. 
POLAND-CHINAS always on hand. Get 1898 
catalogue. BH. A.CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


IG beautiful Barred P. Rocks, exclusively. 

High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitki 

Cockerels $1.50 to $2.50. Eggs $1 
H. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 
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OUR SUCCESSFUL INCUBATOR will 
prove sugges use it. or 6c for 
new 128 page catalog and study the 
merits of our machines, Has valu- 
able points onartificia) incubation 
and poultry culture generally. 
We manufacture a greater yari- 
ety of Incubators and_ Brood 
than any other firm. Sizes 50to 
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Hens Make Money 
a under proper conditions. 
tions are defined in our MAMMOTH 
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ever before. Printed in colors; cuts and 
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Farmers €lubs. 


CONDUCTED: BY A. C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this Department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich: 





CFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
ent—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
vine Prentbent—Bire. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; c. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, we - Gaunt, Highland; A. 
e, Eaton pids. 
PT communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva, Mich. 








Association question for April: The 
Present Rural School System—How 
Can it be Improved? ; 

Association topic for May: Dairy 
and Food Laws and the Farmers’ Rela- 
tion Thereto. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 





The rural school question is ever 
with us, It is the unsolved problem 
of the age. May we venture the pre- 
diction that it will be the unsolved 
problem of the next age as well, and of 
the next, and the next, From its 
nature it must remain unsettled. As 
long as the world exists, so long will 
the education of its youth remain a 
subject of continuous debate. The 
educational problem in all its phases is 
simply infinite. We need not wonder 
that it remains unsolved, nor that the 
prospect often seems discouraging. 
Neither is it a source of alarm that the 
rural school is just at present the sub- 
ject of particular ridicule by that high- 
ly interesting class of men known as 
the educationalists. It is simply the 
fashion of the period. The next decade 
will see some other phase of school 
work the butt of ridicule, and the rural 
school problem will have become a 
dead issue in the pedagogical world. 

These well intentioned, philanthrop- 
ically disposed professors of peda- 
gogics, whose present hobby is the ridi- 
cule of the rural school and whose 
rank is just now determined by their 
ability to publicly deplore the mental 
surroundings of the average country 
youth, are really doing a grand work 
from an historical point of view, and 
the people appreciate it. But we tuink 
these good men are oftentimes mis- 
taken in their conclusions regarding 
the work done in the past, and lcing 
accomplished now, by the rural 
schools. School work can best be 
judged by its matured product. While 
judged from a pedagogical standpoint 
the village and city schools simply out- 
class the rural schools, while with 
their theoretically perfect system, with 
their well oiled machinery, and with 
their multitudinous glittering appen- 
dages the village and city schools ap- 
peal strongly to the average teacher, 
yet is there a something about the 
rural school in all its simplicity which 
develops in its pupils a practicality 
rarely found in the product of any 
other school of equal grade; a practi- 
cality seldom lost in after life. Busi- 
ness men everywhere recognize this 
fact. Even educationalists themselves 
can not at all times successfully ignore 
it. What we consider the most im- 
portant discovery from a_ practical 
point of view of the distinguished Com- 
mittee of Twelve in their investigation 
of the rural school question is not even 
mentioned in their report. It is as fol- 
lows: The committee, made up of the 
twelve most able pedagogical experts 
of the country, at its final session, in 
the city of Chicago, invited several of 
the eminent educationalists of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to counsel with 
them, In the midst of the deep and 
learned discussion, which was as with 
one voice deploring the sad condition 
of the rural schools, a somewhat irreyv- 
erent member of the committee from 
one of the Western states greatly sur- 
prised his confrerees with this practical 
question: “Gentlemen, will all of you 
who did not receive your early school 
training in the rural schools please to 
make it known by rising to your feet?” 
Not one arose. Of all that number of 
eminent educationalists, nearly all col- 
lege professors or college presidents; 
every man was the product of the de- 
spised rural school. 

We do not argue from this that effort 
should not be made to improve the 
rural schools. Indeed we would hail 
with joy every practical suggestion to- 
ward the betterment of these schools. 
In our judgment, however, any recom- 
mendation which involves the intro- 
duction of more elaborate machinery 
into either the general direction or the 
immediate supervision of our schools 
should be carefully considered before 
it is adopted. It should never be lost 


sight of that the thing which gives 
to the rural schools their peculiar 
strength and character, is the fact that 
they are close to the people and under 
their direct control. Such popular con- 
trol, although it has had and doubtless 
always will have its weaknesses, yet 
imparts a rugged practicality other- 
wise impossible to secure. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


A NEW CLUB. 

The second meeting of the Byron 
IFrarmers’ Club was held with Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Wiltse on the 9th inst. Two 
new members were admitted, Consti- 
tution and by-laws were adopted. 
Three delegates were elected to meet 
at Corunna April 16th with other dele- 
gates from the several clubs of the 
county for the purpose of organizing 
a County Association. Pres. Boice, E. 
D. Wiltse and A. Orr were elected. A 
short time was pleasantly spent in 
looking over Mr. Wiltse’s well kept 
stock and pleasant home and surround- 
ings. Next meeting at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Boice, April 14th. 
Shiawassee Co. JAMES GOFF, Cor. Sec. 

NCRTHBAST VENICE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Shipman entertained 
the March club. Three delegates were 
elected to go to Corunna April 16th, to 
assist in the organization of a County 
Association. Twenty families were 
made the limit of membership in the 
club. ‘“Overdone Hospitality” was 
presented by Mrs. Clavey. She said 
true hospitality consists in making 
your guest comfortable and happy, not 
to overload the table, and worry and 
fret and make excuses about the 
rooms, the dirt, and there being noth- 
ing fit to eat, thus making your guests 
wish they had remained at home. 

“Care of Farm Horses” was dis- 
cussed by all the club. Stable needs 
ventilation. Horses should have daily 
exercise. Better to work than remain 
idle. Don’t water warm. Water be- 
fore feeding grain. Don’t break too 
young. Tie short rather than too long. 

“Which is the best Educator, Travel 
or Books?” was discussed favorable to 
books. They are better suited to our 
limited leisure. 


JAS. E. LAWCOCK, Cor. Sec. 
Shiawassee Co. 


ELKLAND AND GRANT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Last meeting held March 10th at the 
home of Mrs. Ephraim Knight. The 
institute question was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and resulted in the adoption of 
the following resolutions: That we the 
members of the Elkland and Grant 
Farmers’ Club believe that the appro- 
priation for farmers’ institutes is 
money well expended, and that in our 
opinion it has been the means of doing 
a great deal of good to a great many of 
the farmers of Michigan, Had it not 
been for the appropriation we are fully 
satistied there would not have been 
one institute meeting for every ten 
there has been held. It has also been 
the means of starting a number of 
farmers’ clubs in different parts of the 
State. The management has been very 
satisfactory to us. The speakers sup- 
plied by the State have been good, 
sound, practical men and women, well 
able to express their ideas. We also 
believe that we have men and women 
in our county possessed of as much in- 
telligence as the average county in this 
State, but still we favor getting gooa 
men from outside for the reason that 
we generally get some new ideas and 
they will draw larger crowds. 

Next meeting with Fred Harrison 
April 21st. 

Tuscola Co. ARCH. MARSHALL, Sec. 

SOUTH JACKSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The February meeting was held at 
the home of Milton Reed on the 26th. 
The chief subject of discussion was 
“Stock Farming,” opened by Mr. Reed. 
He compared stock with grain farming 
and could not say that one is better 
than the other. Stock farming is akin 
to speculation and, to make a success 
of it, one must have a natural liking 
for it. He has tried both and thinks 
they work well together, when often 
either alone might fail. A fusilade of 
questions assailed him that showed 
the club’s interest in the subject and 
some items like the following were 
elicited: No profit in buying stock for 
fattening at present prices. He esti- 
mates three bushels of corn for winter 
per sheep. Twenty-five pounds is a 
very good gain. Failure of clover led 
him to stock raising. Within two 
weeks will draw out fertilizers. Pre- 
fers this season of year because labor 
and time are cheap. Doesn’t expect to 
become a millionaire out of the busi- 
ness. Advises every farmer to raise 
all the stock he can and fat it himself. 
He will make more than to buy for 
feeding. i 

Mr. Edwards thinks profit in stock 
farming depends more upon econom- 





ical feeding than any other one thing. 
He quoted Mr. Watkins at the Nowell 
Institute, who said: “I feed my sheep 
in the morning a light feed of hay, or 
straw if I can get it.” That “if I can 
get it” caught his attention. Of course 
the straw cost him much less than the 
hay. Mr. E. feeds his animals no more 
than they will eat up clean and judges 
by their actions and appearance if it 
be enough. Above all things be kind— 
one scare will take off two feeds. 
There is profit in buying to feed if you 
feed economically. 

Mr. Rhoades objected. There is 
more money in grain. A member ob- 
jected to Mr. Rhoades and another 
member to the objection. A voice was 
heard quoting, ‘“‘When doctors dis- 
agree,” ete., and Mr. Crumb, a visitor, 
was called to the floor. His most fer- 
vent heartfelt wish is that a learned, 
scientific gentleman from Lansing, one 
of the type who writes those alluring, 
rose-colored articles for The Michigan 
Farmer and other agricultural jour- 
nals, about sheep that gain twenty-five 
pounds in sixty days, corn that never 
yields less than one hundred bushels 
per acre, ete., etc., would settle down 
here in our midst and teach us how to 
do it. He is willing to learn, reads and 
listens faithfully and yet must sadly 
confess that he does not attain any of 
the startling results those journals of- 
ten mention. ‘To him farming is begin- 
ning to seem only a round of working 
all summer to raise food, and all win- 
ter to feed it out. He experiments in 
feeding but the results are so conflict- 
ing that he’s all at sea. Would like 
to ask the aforementioned scientific 
gentleman what he does with the ref- 
use left from his experiments? He 
stock decline to eat up everything and 
get fat at the same time. 

Mrs. Raven read an excellent paper 
upon “How Shall the Apple be Divid- 
ed Between Husband and Wife?” In 
the discussion that followed it was no- 
ticeable that those members who are 
in a state of single blessedness had 
more to say than the disciples of Hy- 
men. And the reporter mildly won- 
dered why. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of the secretary, Friday, March 
25. Robert Tygh will talk upon “Corn 
and its culture,” and Mrs. Anna Kipp 
will have a paper upon “Who Works 
the Harder, the Husband or Wife?’ 

HELEN M. CARPENTER. 

Jackson Co. 

MAPLE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

February meeting held with Mrs. J. 
M. Moore on the 24th. Theron Glad- 
den presented the topic “What is the 
prime object of this organization?’ He 
said in part: Sociability among mem- 
bers and a fearless discussion of im- 
portant public questions from a farm- 
er’s standpoint. The farmers’ club can 
exert a favorable influence on the so- 
lution of the capital and labor prob- 
lems. E. J. Cook: The best good to the 
best organized. We pay 70 per cent. of 
the taxes and cast 50 per cent. of the 
votes. We should work for equal tax- 
ation. J. J. Whelan: Inform ourselves 
on public questions, but avoid petty 
politics. Mr. Patchel: We should op- 
pose class legislation in every form. 
Chas. Whelan: One of our prime ob- 
jects is to understand thoroughly what 
we want and then work with that end 
in view. 

F. E. Sheldon presented a valuable 
paper on “Hogs, Cattle, Sheep or 
Horses; Which Promises the Most to 
the Farmer in the Future?’ Much de- 
pends on the farmer and his environ- 
ment. Preference given in the order 
would be cattle, sheep, hogs and 
horses. 

The formation of a County Associa- 
tion was discussed favorably and HE. 
J. Cook was appointed to call a meet- 
ing of the presidents of the various 
clubs throughout the county. Next 
meeting March 38ist, with Mr. and 
Mrs. F. E. Shelden. 

Cc. P, REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec. 

Shiawassee Co. 

MILLINGTON FARMERS CLUB. 

A very enjoyable meeting was held 
with Mr. and Mrs. A, Findley on 
March 10, A lively debate was held on 
the Association topic, which will be 
continued at the next meeting. The 
beet question was discussed. A ma 
jority thought the sugar beet the best 
and the “dead beat” the worst. Two 
new members joined. Time of meet- 
ing changed from the second Thursday 
to the second Tuesday of each month. 
Next meeting with Mr. and Mrs. John 
Ward, April 12th. : . 

Tuscola Co. MRS. T. J. RICE, Sec. 
SEVILLE AND SUMNER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

March meeting occurred the 3d inst. 
at the home of Mr, and Mrs. George 
Louick. President E. A. Potter read 
a communication from the American 
Sugar Growers’ Association, asking for 








a protest from the club against the an. 


nexation of the Hawaiian Islands. It 
was unanimously laid on the table. 
Resolutions were adopted endorsing the 
work of the Dairy and Food Commis- 
sion; Postal Savings Banks; inspection 
of grain by a State inspector; the con- 
tinuation of the One-Day, the County 
Round-Up and the State Round-Up In- 
stitutes; the employment of a prac- 
tical farmer as Superintendent of In- 
stitutes; that while recognizing the 
great benefit derived from the use of 
the State appropriation, yet not ap- 
proving of further appropriations for 
such purposes; asking for justice to 
the farmers in legislation, and deplor- 
ing the predominance of lawyers in 
law-making bodies; pledging active 
and earnest work to secure the selec. 
tion of practical farmers for future 
legislators. 

A paper by President Potter follow- 
ed which this department would be 
very glad to publish in full did space 
permit. The following are the best 
thoughts: A deplorable agricultural 
depression has rested upon us, caused 
by overproduction. .ne great crops 
of cereals grown have been worth in 
the aggregate even less than the small 
crops of former years. These clouds. 
however, are lifting. While farmers’ 
revenues have continually decreased, 
taxes have remained the same or in- 
creased. This should not be. Taxes 
should be equalized. Remedies sug- 
gested: ist, Diversify our productions. 
2d, Let the farmers give more atten- 
tion to matters of legislation both in 
State and Nation. 3d, Permanently re- 
tire from legislative bodies representa- 
tives of corporations and trusts and 
place good substantial farmers and busi- 
ness men in their places. 4th, To do 
this effectively we must organize. In- 
dividually we can accomplish nothing; 
collectively, if united through our or- 
ganization, nothing can withstand our 
power. 

Gratiot Co. W. C. PUGSLEY, Cor. Sec. 

BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at the home of R. Payne, 
March 9th. “Mixed or Special Farm- 
ing?”. was announced for discussion. 
I’, Knopf, in leading said mixed farm- 
ing paid him best. Thought it advis- 
able for every one to raise whatever 
he could succeed best with. F. Pratt 
believed in raising a little of every- 
thing. He always tried to have enough 
for himself and some to sell. Mr. Law- 
son makes something of a specialty of 
potatoes, but not to the exclusion of 
other things. Mr. Cogswell would 
eliminate oats as a crop too hard on 
the land to be profitable at present 
prices. Mr. Lathrop defended the crop. 
In his section they had to raise oats to 
reduce the land. Mr. Austin said, 
“Raise one crop and stick to it. You 
will succeed in the long run.” Others 
thought mixed farming better because 
if one crop failed either in yield or 
price, something else would take its 
place. A vote of the club favored 
mixed farming. : 


Jackson Co. 
MRS. JOHN LETTER, Cor. Sec. 


MAPLE VALLEY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Meeting held March 8th at the cozy 
little home of J. W. Durst and wife. 
Nearly all the evening was occupied 
in listening to the report of the State 
Round-Up Institute at Lgnsing by F. 
S. King. 

Diinlbachia ies MRS. F. S. K., Cor Sec. 

PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Shaw enter- 
tained 100 members of this club on 
the 2nd inst. Question: “Are we sat- 
isfied with speakers from outside at 
farmers’ gatherings?’ The majority 
were satisfied with outside speakers, 
but were not in favor of the State ap- 
propriating money to pay them, Ques- 
tion. ‘Farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies—How can they be im- 
proved?” This question interested 
all. The majority were in favor of 
giving the secretary a fixed salary 
and no fees. They were all opposed 
to the rebuilding clause regarding 
mortgaged property, with the excep- 
tion of M. D. York and D. Graham. 
The majority favored an adjuster in 
each township. 

MRS. F. A. BRADLEY, Cor. Sec. 


Tuscola Co. 
NORTH NEWBERG FARMERS’ CLUB. 


March meeting held with Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Parmenter. Despite the bad 
reads fully 100 were present. The 
district school question, with its many 
phases, was the topic for discussion. 
The conclusion was that the district 
school is the school for the masses. 
Most important reform suggested, The 
doing way with the County Commis- 
sioner. Many thought something less 
expensive could be substituted in 
place of the present system. The best 
of feeling prevailed throughout. April 
meeting with Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Sargent. 


FRANK WHELAN, Reporter, 
Shiawassee Co, 
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WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Club met at Fred Newman's on 
Mareh Sth and discussed Association 
question. S. C. Chambers leading. 
thought the secretiry received too 
much pay. After considerable dis- 
cussion the following was adopted: 
Resolved, that it is the sense of the 
West Avon Farmers’ Club that it is 
advisable for the Monitor Insurance 
Company to employ only such agents 
as are competent to rightly appraise 
property, and that said appraisal shall 


be made ° at the time the 
property is insured, and that 
in case of total gloss by 


fire the company shall in all cases 
pay the full amount called for in the 
policy. And further, that we advise 
the adoption of the salary system in 
place of the present fee system for 
paying all officials for their services. 

A paper on “Current Events” by 
Mrs. L. W. Fisher followed. “What 
to me makes life worth the living?” 
was ably handled by F. Hilton. He 
said, ‘“‘Hope is the great incentive to 
labor. and the Creator intended the 
lives of men to redound to the glory 
of God.” Mrs. Flummerfelt, in dis- 
cussing “The mistakes and failures of 
the ladies.” thought she made a mis- 
take in making too much rich food 
for her husband—too many cakes and 
pies—and advised young wives to cook 
plainer. The ladies all admitted mak- 
ing many mistakes. It was decided 
that male help can not be profitably 
dispensed with at housecleaning time. 

MRS. L. W. FISHER, Cor. Sec. 

Oakland Co. 

TROY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Kimbali March 5th. The 
report of the program committee was 
accepted and the programs were dis- 
tributed, so that each will know when 
and where the meetings will be held, 
the subject for discussion and by 
whom it is to be discussed, for the 
year 1898. We claim the right of be- 
ing the first Club in the county to have 
such a program. <A committee was 
appointed to select suitable singing 
books. 

Cc. E. Hadsall led the discussion on 
“The Farmer’s Fruit Garden,” saying 
in part: “The farmer's fruit garden 
is the laughing stock of the people. If 
a farmer is to have small fruits -he 

» must raise them; he can not afford to 
~. buy them. The boy who is not sup- 
- plied at home helps himself wherever 
She can and no law will punish him, 
and “the Angel of Justice will deal 
gently with the lad. The remainder 
of the family go without. Soil, cul- 
ture and variety must nave due con- 
sideration as well as the smooth- 
tongued agent, who knows nothing of 
either, his object being to sell-—the 
people as well as his trees.” The 
Wnippen renewal aud half-renewal 
pruning system was practically illus- 
trated by the use of a vine. Others 
took part in the discussion. Next 
lueeting at the home of Mason Leon- 
ard April 2nd. 
MRS. GEO, ELLIOTT, Cor. See. 

Oakland Co. 

HILLSDALE-LENAWEE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 

inet March 8rd with Bert Bump and 
wife. S. E. Cooper ably discussed 
the tepic. “Farm management and 
how it should be conducted.” His 
farm is of a gravelly, loamy soil, and 
his suggestions are in accordance 
thereto. Clear of all hedge rows, 
brush, ete., even on the roadside. Lay 
out in six fields of uniform size, each 
opening to a lane, which should run 
through the farm from front to back. 
Would also have yards and small 
fields about the buildings. Raise fruit 
of different varieties for home use, 
but none for sale. Plow six inches 
deep. Cultivate thoroughly. Top- 
dress with manure in winter for corn. 
Rotation: Corn, oats, and wheat top- 
dressed with manure; timothy sown in 
fall and clover in spring; then mow 
for two years. Keep enough stock to 
eat all crops raised and sell only fin- 
ished products. Mr. Cooper keeps 
about 200 hens and considers wheat 
at $1 per bushel as cheap as anything 
in a mixed ration. 

“Do Experiment Stations Pay?” 
Was the subject of Leonard Loomis. 
He argued that experiments are nec- 
essary and that to be valuable they 
nlust be conducted through a term of 
years. It is impossible for the «rac- 
tical farmer to do this, hence the sta- 


tions are necessary. The majority 
preseut who discussed the paper 


agreed with him. 

_ The subject of “Club Extension,” 
introduced by Orin O'’Harrow, result- 
ed in a determination to encourage 
the formation of new clubs, although 
there is a strong unwillingness to 
Weaken our own club’ by so doing. 
We stand ready to send a committee 





to adjacent territory and assist in any 
way we can. 

“What Are Woman’s Rights?’ was 
the subject of an interesting paper 
and discussion, in which our ladies 
seemed to prefer social and domestic 
advantages to the fife and drum no- 
toriety of political preferment. 

ORIN O’'HARROW, Cor. Sec. 

Hillsdale Co. 

WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 

“Which is the most profitable stock 
to keep on the farm?’ was the topic 
for discussion at the March meeting. 
The greater number decided in favor 
of sheep, where the farm is adapted 
to raising them. Matthew Hubbell 
liked sheep, but would keep cattle, be- 
‘ause it did not need a special act of 
Congress to boom prices for them. 
James Dunn had made most money 
out of hogs during the last five years. 
Mr. Gregg found cows most profitable, 
but if hens were to be considered 
stock, he thought they would yield 
greater profit. 

MRS. ALBERT HAND, Cor. Sec. 

St. Clair Co. 


MONTCALM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

We had an enthusiastic meeting at 
Butternut on the 1st inst., with over 
100 in attendance. The question of 
uniformity of text-books was disc.ss- 
ed to some extent. Opinion was divid- 
ed on the subject. A little polities was 
mixed into the next discussion which 
we were sorry to see. The yuestion 
box proved exceedingly helpful. 

Montealm Co. E. W. JOHNSON, Sec. 

NORTH PLAINS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The meeting the 10th inst. was un- 
usually interesting. A resolution was 
adopted expressing it as the sense of 
this club that it is derogatory to the 
interests of the U. S. to continue giv- 
ing away the public lands. Messrs. 
Dickerson and Mason presented papers 
on “Peach Raising” and “Small Fruit” 


respectively; followed by one on 
“Clover,” by Mr. Tibbetts. The fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously 


adopted: Whereas, owing to the strain- 
ed relations existing between the gov- 
ernment of Spain and that of the U. 
S., Congress has voted an appropria- 
tion to be placed at the disposal of the 
President, Therefore, be it resolved by 
the North Plains Farmers’ Club, that 
we admire the calm, conservative spirit 
manifested by the President, and ex- 
tend to him our sympathy and hearty 
support. 

“How to Better the District School.” 
is the topic for the April meeting. 

Ionia Co. MRS. D. S. WALDRON, Cor. Sec. 

TYRONE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

March meeting well attended. <A 
paper by Mrs. M. V. Salisbury on 
“Poultry Raising” was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted by the 
club: Whereas, It has become = ap- 
parent that there are in our midst in- 
dividuals and corporations that do not 
share their just proportion of taxation; 
therefore be it resolved, That we 
heartily indorse every effort which 
has been or may be made to equalize 
taxation. so that every man or com- 
bination of men shall pay their just 
proportion of taxes; and be it further 
resolved, That our State Senator and 
Representative be and are hereby re- 
quested to use their influence to that 
end. And further, that all railroads 
doing business in this State should 
have a uniform passenger rate of two 
cents per mile. Resolved further, 
That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to The Mjchigan Farmer for pub- 
lication, and also to our State Senator 
and Representative. 

Livingston Co. A, W. SMITH, Cor. Sec. 





Increase Your Arable Land. 





There are several well known ways of increas- 
ing the arable land of the farm. One plan which, 
everything considered, offers the greatest advan- 
tages, is the clearing off of timber land. Nearly 
the whole of the difficulty heretofore existing in 
the clearing up of land has been obliterated by the 
invention of a machine, a cut of which we show 
herewith. This i3 the Hawkeye Grub and Stump 
Machine manufactured by the Milne Mfg. Co., of 
Monmouth, Ill The reader will observe that this 
is not merely a stump puller, for while it will pull 
a stump of any size green or dry, it will also pull 
trees and grubs up by the root. In fact it com- 
pletely cleans the land and does away entirely 
with the use of the old hand mattock or grub hoe. 
If you have been paying taxes ona piece of timber 
land that is yielding no returns, clearit up and 
make it pay its share of the expenses of the farm, 
You will find this machine an almost invaluable 
help. Write the manufacturers for catalogue, 
estimonials, prices, etc. 





OVER-WROUGHT NERVES OF WOMEN. 





Extracts From Letters Received by Mrs. Pinkham. 





“‘T am so nervous and wretched.” “I feel asif I should fly.” How familiar 


these expressions are. 


























Little things annoy you and make you irritable. 
can’t sleep, you are unable to lift or@inary burdens, and 
are subject to dizziness. 
That bearing-down sensation helps to make you 
feel miserable. 

You have backache and pains low down 
in the side, pain in top of head, later on 
at base of the brain. 

Such a condition points unerringly to 
serious uterine trouble. 


You 


If you had written to Mrs. Pinkham 


when you first experienced impaired 


vitality, you would have been 
spaizd these hours of 
oz awful suffering. 
Happiness will be gone 
out of your life forever, my 





sister, unless you act promptly. Procure 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
at once, and begin its use, then write to 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., if there is 
anything about your case you do not 
understand. 


You need not be afraid to tell her the 


things you could not explain to the doc- 
tor, your letter is seen only by women 


and is absolutely confidential. Mrs, 
Pinkham’s vast experience with such 
troubles enables her to tell you just 
what is best for you, and she will 
charge you nothing for her advice. 
Mrs. JENNIE BIERLY, Youngdale, 
Pa., writes: 


“Dear Mrs. PrnkHAM:—Will you kindly allow me the p!easure of expressing 
my gratitude for the wonderfu] relief I have experienced by taking your Vege- 


table Compound. 


I suffered for a long time with nervous prostration, back- 


ache, headache, loss of ‘appetite. a heavy bearing-down feeling, also burning 
pains in the groins. I could not sleep, was tired all the time, had no ambition. 


Life was a burden to me. 
something dreadful. 


I thought there was no cure for it. 
ment in the paper, and my husband advised me to try your medicine. 


The pains I suffered at times of menstruation were 


I saw your advertise- 


I took 


five bottles, and now I am well and happy. Your medicine saved my life.” 


A Million Women Have Been Benefited by Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice and Medicine 
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FREE FARM 


of the best quality, Rich soil, on the ‘‘Soo’’ 
Railway in North Dakota, On Streams 
and Lakes, Coal one dollar a ton. Your 
last chance to secure a government free 
homestead of 160 acres. 


ALSO 
CHOICE HARDWOOD TIMBER LANDS IN 
WISCONSIN and MICHIGAN. 


Black Soil, Near Stations, $3.00 to $5.00 per 
acre, a Clover and Dairy Country. 


Also Rich Low Priced Prairie Lands in 
MINNESOTA and NORTH DAKOTA. 


rite to 


D. W. CASSEDAY, 
Land Agent **Soo”’ Railway, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


For illustrated on and Maps, FREE 
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Z\\ PAGE 1898 CATALOGUES, 
We Sell Outright 2e", 


UARANTEED BICYCLES 
YOU DON’T PAY FOR BICY- 
WRITE TO-DAY for SPECIAL 
F HA BICYCLE CATALOGUE, ‘ 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ine.) CHICAGO, IL! 
: (Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 


é° SHIPPED on APPROVAL 


y) a cent t. Swell ’98 Bicy- 
yy eles, 686 to 83 12000 on hand for 
e. 
- hee, $8. to 

*, season to 
































Ai) E OFFER THIS WEE 

Ydand Girls’ Wheels, M. & W. Tires, $9.75 
each. Art Catalogue and information free. 

AD & PRENTISS, 146 Ave. N., Chicago. 


=) MIXED PAINTS 45c. ."; 
1, 2 sell 
Looe a Ready Mixed Paint,all colors, Guaranteed 
FO, highest grade made at 45 cents and uP 
aa per gallon. For our handsome color card, f 
es 2) particulars and our easy pa pose gk ga 









ed terms CUT THISAD OLT and id to 
RS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) CHICAGO, 


8. 
to solicit busines 
AGENTS, WANTED 7.2 
ties who will devote a considerable part of their 


time to the business wanted.’ Apply with refer- 
encesto thee SECRETARY, Lapeer, Mich. 


LANE’ Steel Car- 
riage Jack 
Ask your hardware 
dealer. 
Makers Lane Bros., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A GOOD CHANCE 


TO BUY A FARM OF 160 ACRES. 
Good soll aad buildings; living water; right for 
stock. Near station on R. R., school and church. 

Terms easy. Address 
J. B., care of C. 0. THOMPSON, Ionia, Mich 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Good buildings; well kept; excellent water; 80 
acres; three miles from market. 
A. & O. BAXTER, Muskegon, Mich. 




















STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 


One of the best farms in State of Michigan, con- 
taining 1,360 acres; 900 acres improved; good and 
ample buildings; six flowing wells and river; 8 miles 


Write us for full particulars. 
UNION ABSTRACT CO., 
Saginaw, W.S., Mich. 


Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 
20,000 ACRES of Farming Lands for 


Sale, in Isabella county, 
Central Michigan. Long time. Easy payments. 
Titles perfect. Good roads; good schools and church- 
es; near to postoftice; best market in Michigan. 
Prices—$3 to $8 per acre. Terms—$1 per acre cash, 
balance in five yearly payments. Interest 6 per ceut. 
Writeto JOHN S. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich. 


EARN $35] WE WANT RELIABLE MEN 


A WEEK, in every locality, local or traveling, 
ERATOR mete aero. 








to introduce a new discovery and 


once. 
Globe Medical Electric Co.. Buffalo, N. Y. 








for Men, Women, Girls 
——\-\ 7 f-—}\& Boys. Complete line. 
Siw Cr) SJ} All brand new models. 
Gis - JIN $75 Oakwood? for $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 

No Money in Advance. Others at $15, $17 and $20 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Illus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B-S17, Chicago, Ills. 

AGENTS AT ONCE to 


WANTED NOW. sell Sash Locks and 


Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for 2-cent 
stamp. Immense; better than weights; burglar 
proof. &10.00 a day. Write quick. Address 
BROHARD & CO., Dept. 111 Philadelphia, Pa. 


éschash [eM 


THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building. } 















RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot, foot of Brush 8t. City office, 8 Wood 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. 





Lye. EAST VIA PORT HURON 


























* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | t 9:40am 
+10:15am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | t 9:05pm 
t 1:10pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt, Huren & North | .......... 
scanned’ Montreal, New York, etc...... | * 1:50pm 
tt :20 pm | 8t.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huren | ¢ 6:00 pm 
*10:40 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45am 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
*12 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:50pm 
t 6:40 pm | London and Iat. Stations...... | + 5:30 pm 
danaa -.--. | London and Int. Stations...... | ¢ 9:05am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
+ 6:65am | Saginaw,@.Haven&Milwaukeo | 7 9:25pm 
+ 9:15am | Pontvac and int. stations...... | + 2:00 pm 
11:30 am | G.Rapids,Milwaukees Chicago | + 3:55pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Lansing & G. Rapids | +11:50am 
* 5:45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | + 8:10am 
+ 8:30 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. | * 7:05am 
*10:00 pm | Grand Rapids, Grand Haven. | * 7:05 am 
tDaily exceptSunday, *Daily. {Sunday only. 
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3 READ THE TESTIMONY: 

a f WwW ORO, N.Y. Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & Son, York, Pa. 
Bue eat, DS. See ee pty ate your Success Anti-clo yacaers. \euahet Ded : 












my = =He borrowed mine and said he went —_ — with it and was very much 
Bie S rith the Weeder and the good work it > . 

3 -“ Mad I can say a great deal of my corn—never saw a hoe in the field during 
Ria theentireseason. One piece I planted a little too thick ; sO when it was about one 
Ei? foot high I wished to thin it out so it would ear better. So I took the Weeder and r art ; re anyt aa 
ea started in: went lengthwise and crosswise, and every other way that I could drivemy | grows, and keep the soil stirred so no weeds will grow. No farmer can afford tofarm MR 


IRWIN, PA. a 


Dear Sirs—I intend to sell or > many baat a as . ae oh pers mse d Pousht Ea 
P vis leased Iam with one last Spring for my own use an ey are certainly a comp success, an wou aie 

‘ pt ee ee: ot araaa vented nt) ay mag he wan aets farming withoutone. Last Spring, in April, I contracted tocut and haul FH 
ee Wonder. Gnsel may aeigabere Ses ets Gains with & Unk Was Very meee meg ergmentyeh a lotof lumber; so I took al ay men away, leaving only my fourteen gq 
year old boy on the farm. Now, I will tell you what he did. He took theentirecare mR 
of thirty-five acres of corn and twelve acres of potatoes, working both cropsentirely 
with the Weeder, and I never saw a finer cropin my life. _ : a5 
The secret of Success in using your Weeder is to start it early, before anything {7 


EU? horse, thinking it might break off some of the stalks; but 1 can safely say that I did | without a Weeder, and all will own one just as soon as — realize _o alue. 35 
er} not break off two stalks in the whole field. 4 Yours truly, EZEKIAH GONGAMERE. Sue 
ats = Before I had commenced to use my Weeder many of my neighbors thought Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & SoN, York, Pa. MORLEY, Mich. RA 
Bae S that it would tear up the corn and potatoes. But eat A oo Dear Sirs—Your favor of recent date, wishing to know if I am going to handle @ 
Es me give it this thorough trial ye ag oa "1 t eo cae ei the Success Anti-clog Weeder the coming season received. I certainly am if you will 25 
EOS not harm the corn in the least. ihe fact is, tho ae It | Permit me to, and I intend to push them for all they are worth. <5 
Ns Weeder will not injure any crop growr n on e a. t I let my Weeder go wherever the farmers wanted to try it, and they all pronounced ie 
ae 4 ar aamalne arhe oa onek or stth, it a grand success; declared that it didfine work. The Weeder that I kept for my own 4 
ots the Z eeder +f * : e of hs ‘a use I would not take $20 for if I could not get another just like it. 3 
40 wee the We — ill - - “ I sold one Weeder to a neighbor near by very late in the season, and 1 will tell 33 
we start the Weeder a os the y cul- | you what he did with it. He planted one acre of potatoes quite late, and he tended "3 
a's re them, as it PR ie whe them entirely with the Weeder until he went to hill them up, and spent but five hours =; 

eae ours truly, W. R. JONES. work all told on the acre of potatoes. He told me he kept the time carefully that 3 
Py, Patent CENTER, N. Y he spent in cultivating them. Said he started the Weeder before they were up, and @s 
Be 46Allowed ——Aviaasxécxn. 8 8 went over the potatoes frequently. Yours truly, J. W. HARDIN. ee 
ao i . . a‘ i = 

aie Gentlemen—How about the price of your Weeder RUSSELLVILE, Ark., December 24th, 1897, Re 











Beware of 
infringements. 






>for the coming seasen? Is it the same as last 
year? I intend to sell quite a good many. I used the 

Weeder I purchased of you last year on everything 
I raised, 


without it for $50, if I could not get another just like it. 








Yours truly, T. B. NICHOLS. or later.” 


2 The first order from your town will secure special price and agency. =: 
3 Write for fullinformation. Be sure to give name of County. D. VY. HALLOCK & SON, Box 806, YORK, PA, 
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“TIT had the best of success with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. I Say 
can truthfully say that I never used a tool thatequalled it in young cotton and corn. U5 
I saved haif of the hoeing and plowing by running the Weeder. I beat all my neigh- 30m 
including even onions, and it worked to per- | bors raising corn, and equalled any of them in producing cotton, with half the expense. FX 
fection on everything. I can honestly say I would not be | Several neighbors say they want one. I want the agency for Pope and Yell counties, Si 
not just for 1898, but until all the farmers get one. They willall besureto buy sooner {2 


B. H. ALLEN, BD 
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A positive movement ac- 
All Steel except tongue. 


double con- 
cave wheels 
for covering 
Automotic 
reel for chi 


Made to meet the demands 
for 8 Low Priced 
ellable 


It fits the caseexactly 
Has a capacity of 4to 
5 acres a day, Will 

pay for it- 





monials 
of this. 





Cultivators witheither wood 
or steel beams, steel wheels, high arch and our famous 
soft centershovels are the best for all kinds of cultiva- 

m. Best in material, construction and finish. No 
—easy on neck; easy draft. te for circulars 
prices of these and our entire ¢ stone Line.” 


STONE MFG. CO., 
28 River St. STERLING, ILL. 


$70 fe Mesen Cli 


with 4 or6shovels parallel or 
12 spring tooth gangs with 
our patented parallel beam 
movement. The gangs can 
be moved 6 to 18 inches apart. 
Pronvunced by most expert 
farmers the most satisfac- 
tory cultivator used. Write 
for further information. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
York, Pa. 


ae Can name equally low prices 
on Field Rollers,Corn Planters. Harrows & Sheliers. 











2 Row Hand Corn Planters. 


The Fair Manufacturing Co. have atented in th 
U. 8. and Canada, and are now making a labor- 
saving Corn Planter that beats them all. It does 
double the work of the Single row planter. and is as 
—. FS gone nen “ price $2.50 each; special 

q ealers. en 
forsale. Address ae ae en ee 


THE FAIR MANUFACTURING CO. 


No. 50 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


When writing to advertiser. men- 
tion Michigan Dormer. “eee 





This is our 
New No. 9 


The object in building it has been to con- 



















(CHAIN GEAR 


Cuts & F 
struct the simplest mower co1- J of 
and durability. 


. The power is applied with a chain 
from a large powerful sprocket attached to 
the main axle. The gearing is all placed be- 
hind the axle. This allows the use of a long de- 
tachable bearing crank shaft. A long crank shaft is 
the salvation of any mower. We use a Solid Piece 
Main Frame. We use our own 


Perfect Roller Bearings, 


thus reducing the draft tothe minimum. The 
foot lift in conjunction with the carrying spring 
enables the driver to easily liftthe barto any desired 
heighth—passes over all ordinary obstacles. We use 
serrated guard plates on all mowers 
they greatly increase the 

cutting ability. 


eX 
1 Mo Side Draft—the 

a Y tneoftdraftistrom 
P thecenter of greatest 
; resistance. High broad 
faced drive wheels afford perfect trac- 
tion and power. Better ask for our c: 
alogue embracing Mowers, Binder 


and Hiarrows ci, betireSieatese”™ The Johnston Harvester Co., Batavia, N.Y.,U.S. A. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., 
For samples and book, write P. O. Box 1017. Herr’s Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Su Srbriririrlahrhirhrinrlnrha buh hn hae bn hn hn tenth ba bet tb bb bbb bn 
i i hh bo bhi hi hi ih hi ih bh hn hh ha hn hn td te tp tt tn tp i dp tp tp, te 


HAYE YOU STUMPS TO GET 
gate FERCULES POWDER : 


UL DO IT SAFELY, SURELY. AND C 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, AND 
IF HE WANTS TO PUT You OFF WiTH 
SOME UNKNOWN BRAND, SERD T 


THE HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 
A Chicago, Ill., and Pittsburgh, Pa 


3 
> 

4 SAVE MONEY.—DIRECT SALES TO FARMERS. 3 
7 Y.u have the benefit of the Agents’ Commission and the Middleman’s profls. « 
, ANALYSIS Phos. Acid. Ammonia. Actual Potash. 4 
> “per cent. per cent, per cent. 4 
» Pure Raw Bone Meal............... 22 to 25 a rrr $22 00 perton 4 
» ScientificCorn &Grain Fertilizer 9t010 2 to3 2to3 16 oo ss q 
» Scientific Economy Fertilizer... 9to10 214 to 3g 4to5 2000 | (“ 4 
» Scientific Tobacco Fertilizer........ 11 to 12 3 to4 4to5 2I 00 . 4 
» Scientific Potato Fertilizer... 9to10 3% to 444 6to7 23 00 “d 4 
4 | | ERE 13 to 15 Segoe. 8 8 See. 18 00 ve ‘ 
5 4 
a 4 
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Ours is the Most Complete 
Department Nursery 
fates, We publish one of the leading Seed, Plant 


in the U. S. 

z and Tree Catalogues issued, which will be mailed 
free. Send for it now, it will save you money. Try us, can refer you to cus- 
tomers in every state and territory in the Union. Forty-three years of square 


—s has made us patronsand friends far and near. Have hundreds of car- 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS 


We send by mail postpaid, Seeds,Bulbs,Plants,Roses,S i 
I 1 s mall Trees, Etc fe 
and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight’ 44th ‘jeer. 32 greenhouses. oe 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 555, Painesville, O. 











Can supply 
all your 
wants from 
Fiower 
and Vegetable Seeds 
to Street Trees at low 

















FINE MANURE 


Only, Is available as Plant Food. 


Much depends therefore upon the mechanical condition 
of aaa. It should be ew fined and evenly 









bi y i ? : * 1 
is) me — ani 
osKKEM P’ Sunn 
Manure Spreader 
is the only machine known to man that will do both ané 
do it bette> and cheaper than itcan be done by hand, 


as Stood 1 
and daily growsin popular favor. Send for settiogue 
and ‘Treatise on Manure.” FREE to inquirers, 
KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., 
35 Syra 


Box cuse, N. ¥’ 








woop? 


with the best machinery and 
save time and strength. The 


SMALLEY SAWS 


enable one man to do the work two could do in 
the old way. Our **Electric”? Circular Saws 
and Self-Feed Drag Saws 

are by far the best general 
purpose Farm Saws ever 
made. Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue and price list of 
“Smalley” Saws, 
Ensilage and 
Fodder Cutters, 
Feed Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Root 
Cutters and Horse Powers. 
SMALLEY MFG. CO.. Manitowoe, Wis. 
Chieago Braneh, Randolph and So. (anal Sts. 


ve Old Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 



























rey Ch ata 
3 3Styles 9 Sizes, $25 to $150 















HANDY FARM WAGONS 
\ TILE DITCHER 
\ Cuts 100 rods per cay. 
BEST CORN HARVESTER 
MADE. Cats. Free 

mim H. L. Bennett & Co. 


WESTERVILLE, O- 











